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JESUS AND JERUSALEM: OR CHRIST THE 
SAVIOUR AND CIVILIZER OF THE WORLD. 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 


AND WHEN HE WAS COME NEAR, HE BEHELD THE CITY, AND 
WEPT OVER 1T. — Luke xix. 41. : 


© JERUSALEM,....- HOW OFTEN WOULD I HAVE GATHERED THY 
CHILDREN TOGETHER, AS A HEN DOTH GATHER HER BROOD 
UNDER HER WINGS! — Luke xiii. 34. 


Jesus and Jerusalem! If one would name at once the 
greatest place and greatest personage of the world, and the 
place and personage most vitally in the world’s history for 
ever connected, he would say Jesus and Jerusalem. The 
words — uttered by Jesus on his last journey from Galilee . 


to Jerusalem, and probably near or during that closing week 


of his life before his crucifixion, which has just had through. 

all Christendom its solemn annual celebration — so agree 

with the record of his sorrowful weeping between the descent 

of the Mount of Olives and the eastern gates of the city, 

that, in our memory of the Scriptures, I suppose they com- 
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monly seem to form one passage. In that final earthly 
progress, as he went up and down, winding through the open 
country, we may well imagine he had been all the way, in 
the meditativeness of a foot-journey, thinking of the city 
where he had passed so much of his time; in the various 
classes of whose population, now quiet and now moved, he 
had so often mingled; whose wealth and poverty, business 
and worship, virtue and vice, he had seen ; and whose con- 
flicting elements he so well knew the heeding of his pre- 
cepts alone would harmonize for temporal prosperity, as well 
as the sublime spiritual life; while, by the violation of his 
laws, the whole people would be desolate, dispersed, and 
dissolved. Can I say anything more appropriate to this 
assembly, or better suited to our common faith and interest 
in the institution on whose behalf we are met, than that the 
purpose he expressed — then unaccomplished, though de- 
voutly entertained, for that city with whose streets and 
neighborhood he was so familiar — only points to the effect 
that would flow from a true application of his teachings in 
our own and every city of the world. 

In regard to the society of human beings, a question. has 
arisen, and been widely discussed, whether the first object 
is to Christianize or to civilize. The doctrine of our text is 
that to Christianize is to civilize ; that every higher thought, 
feeling, conviction of the soul is a social refinement and bond. 
Jesus the Saviour of the world, its civilizer too, is my theme. 

To gather the inhabitants of a city together, or, translat- 
ing the Oriental phrase, to bring them into the harmony of 
. a good understanding, common comfort, and a mutual love, 
as it is the design of Christ’s ministry, so it is a comprehen- 
sive description of the end of that Ministry at Large, born 
out of his spirit fora modern mediator between classes of 
the community by so many causes still thrust apart. I 
understand that this association of societies, this church of 
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churches, this life of the life and core of the heart of our 
connection, the Benevolent Fraternity, offers a rational and 
fervent religion as the cure of the worst diseases in the gen- 
eral body politic. I cordially adopt their theory ; I am glad 
to be one of those invited to second their motion, and in this 
discourse accordingly shall maintain the worth and loving 
prudence of their persevering plan. Gathering together, 
that is, both to Christianize and to civilize, — how simple 
and significant is the Lord’s own gracious phrase! The 
sundering of our people from one another by ignorance, sin, 
worldliness, selfishness, diversities of “feeling and outward 
condition, the rich and poor not meeting together, though 
the Lord be maker of them all, first presented, I appre- 
hend, the reason for such a ministry, as a special instrumen- 
tality to exercise the remedial healing office of the Great 
Physician in the corporation of a great town, and reunite 
the parted and bleeding members of humanity, as its great 
Author and Father would have them, in one strong and 
healthy frame. 

Christ the Saviour is the civilizer of the world. This 
position, I am aware, may encounter theological objections, 
or raise queries at the outset in some minds. But if any 
one will give a different definition of the proper aim of this 
and every other Christian ministry, and say its only, all- 
comprehensive intention is to save the individual immortal 
soul, bring it to God, and fit it to pass through death to end- 
less progress and happiness in another world, I will answer, 
that possibly not in substance, but only logical form, may the 
statement differ from that of uniting men in a true city and 
prosperous state in this world ; that at least the two propo- 
sals do not contradict each other; that the very same influ- 
ences which would favor one would forward the other; and 
that, in fine, be this as it may, the method of my discourse, 
while admitting the infinite, unparalleled scope of our fai 
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with boundless personal issues into eternity, is to dwell on 
the Master’s declaration of its common beneficence in time, 
the heaven it would begin on earth, to continue no doubt 
beyond the grave. I shall plead for that gospel interest ; 
whose occasion this evening renews, by insisting on its 
present blessing, the eternal life in the flesh with which it 
endows us and every poor brother and sister we extend it 
to, the foretaste it gives of celestial bliss, which alone can 
convince any creature there is to be a taste of it afterwards.” 
If this, after all, seem a worldly rather than what is tech- 
nically denominated a spiritual view, I must argue, that 
alone truly is spiritual which not barely imagines a second- 
ary ethereal existence above, but with the breath of other 
regions spiritualizes and enlivens this very human lot; and 
that, asa great philosopher once said, while we talk so much 
of worldliness, there is an other-worldliness almost as bad, 
running into quite as erroneous an extreme. What Jesus 
preaches and prays for is a kingdom to come as well as to 
go to, and a will to be done on earth as in heaven, — some- 
thing that he declares is among us and within. Unquestion- 
ably I speak to those who credit, and magnify unspeakably, 
the revelation of another existence. Yet, if some will start 
a question of want of knowledge or actual doubt what shall 
befall any person in abodes anticipated or dreamed of there, 
Ishall ask them to explain the fact, that the very same 
agency required to secure everlasting weal alone can certify 
a sublunary welfare; as it has been said, by celestial obser- . 
vations only can terrestrial charts be constructed. A man, 
rich or poor, is a better man and a better citizen for his 
religion, his worship, whether he is going to be an angel for 
it by and by or not. It is good, for this world, to recognize 
God, even if he intends to destroy us, and Job was as wise as 
he was pious, when he said, “ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” ‘While you live and your children live here, 
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you would like to have earthly fortunes noble and happy, 
even if sceptical about overlying consequences of your con- 
duct, and whether there be the tremendous postponement 
we suppose of accounts to be settled to an “eternal blazon,” 
or not. It is indeed one of the strongest arguments for im- 
mortality, that proceeding on the presumption of it alone can 
sanctify, exalt, and bless our being here, and the opposite 
notion would make “man’s life as poor as beast’s.” How- 
ever this may be, we joined together in this undertaking 
are undeniably thus much secular, so far architects of an 
earthly structure, that, as one result at least of our efforts, 
we want to make of Boston, this very Boston, as Jesus 
fain would have made of Jerusalem, a good and perfect 
city ; and on this foundation, now, to-night, let me build the 
claim — one claim it is surely — of the Ministry at Large, 
that such a city of this broad dwelling, ever adding to itself 
new apartments and stories, this house of our birth or adop- 
tion and common love, it not only strives, but tends, to 
make. 

Indulge me with saying still further beforehand, that I 
shall urge my point, thus defined, not upon any statement 
of the details or processes of this ministry, but, in addition 
to Christian truth, of general reason and observation alone. 
Indeed, it would be a quite gratuitous and impertinent thing 
for me to repeat anything of the reports, so admirable and 
touching, widely distributed, and I trust universally read, 
offered for the last twenty-three years by the laborers inthis 
work. The tale they have been so long telling, of the ig- 
norant taught, the young trained, the vicious recovered, the 
infidel convinced, the unemployed occupied, idle men and 
women and children provided with situations, and the lost 
saved, is the best that by that name of tale can go. Modest, 
plain, and inartificial documents, with little ornament of 
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fancy, or reach of speculation, they have been more valuable 
than many a splendid and much-boasted production of fact 
or fiction which the press has groaned at the work of dis- 
tributing by thousands through the land. If the use of lit- 
erature be social improvement, and the mending of the 
common weal, I know no histories, discourses, or poems 
more worthy of regard than the brief papers representing 
ceaseless exertions at the very heart of motives and events 
which your agents and the Lord’s servants have put forth. 
Like those painters who give us interiors on the canvas, 
they have spread in our sight the internal operations in the 
circles of their extensive and so diversified task. I have 
right to speak but as a spectator from without, some verifi- 
cation of whose testimony may come from a former ex- 
perience — perpetually vivid in recollection, and never 
remembered without gratitude — of the inside of this busi- 
ness of import unsurpassed. Indeed, I must stop one 
moment to say, that in living and departed companions and 
brothers these eyes have seen a devotion and zeal recalling, 
as much as ever anything in my knowledge has done, the 
spirit of the first missionaries in Judea. I sometimes think, 
in my mind’s gallery, the finest pictures and masterpieces 
of fidelity, unwearied by more than a score of years, are 
portraits for which some of the Sunday-school teachers, their 
co-workers, unconsciously sat. I shall not presume to meas- 
ure the personal consequences, running beyond our ken, of 
their toil ; for, in trying to win new benefactors, or encour- 
age and confirm old patrons, my method to-night confines me 
to assuming the single basis, — yet broad enough to include 
among our devotees the whole population, yea, every man 
with a spark of humanity or tittle of ability to render aid, — 
that our institution, more than any other, will cause this old 
peninsula, this spot of earth, this solid and palpable ground, 
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to be a glory on the face of the earth; nota mere mass and 
multitude of persons incoherent, heterogeneous, and at strife, 
but an accordant, sympathetic, vital organization, — a flow- ° 
ering into all beauty, and ripening into all fruitfulness, as a 
city should be, of the common root of human nature from 
which all grow ; and thus effect a consummation of Chris- 
tianity in this lower sphere, whose lines actually touch upon 
what one step at last reveals in its celestial fulfilment. 

If it be the fault of Protestantism to divide, the virtue at 
least of this establishment and influence of Protestantism is 
to unite. In this light alone I submit to you, that nothing 
- truly can exceed the grandeur of what this Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches undertake. It is true to Christ’s idea, 
and to the first working of his spirit. It was the early 
glory of our religion, that, in an empire like the Roman, 
torn with the war between classes, in the midst of bloody 
games of beasts and men, and a dissolute, spendthrift luxury 
of immense fortunes and boundless estates, — at one time 
six persons owning that whole province of Africa which the 
modern oligarchy of slavery would now possess in their 
place, and a few nobles standing over against armies of 
slaves, — it disowned and widely abolished social distinc- 
tions, taught that all in God and Christ were free, and bade 
bondman and master kneel down together in the same wor- 
ship of the temple, and at one table of the Lord. Did not 
this first triumph of Christianity foreshadow its last? Does 
not your final ministry with right of original example and 
apostolic succession carry on its work ? ; 

A scholar in the oldest English University has lately said 
that universal history has enriched our language with a word 
that never passed the lips of Plato, Socrates, or Aristotle, — 
the word mankind ; —that where the Greek saw barbari- 
ans, we see brethren; where he saw heroes and demigods, 
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we see parents and ancestors ; where he saw nations, we see 
mankind, many ways severed, but moving to one destiny, 
‘and bearing one image of God; as where the ancient ma- 
terial observer saw separate spheres in the sky, we see one 
system. But is it universal history, or especially the his- 
tory and operation of our religion, that yields this term and 
meaning, so worthy of our pride and joy? One who con- 
siders how long before the Christian era the barbarous and 
gloomy ages of the world endured, how slowly, under 
merely general causes, the race improved, how almost sta- 
tionary, in times of superstition and a corrupted church, it 
seemed to remain, and how swiftly the Reformation of faith 
and worship bore it on, will not hesitate for a reply. One 
who wanders through Europe now will see in the old walls 
of midde-age cities, in moats and towers and iron-grated 
windows, at once antique monuments of the past, and, like 
red and bloody constellations setting, reverse measures of 
progress. In their rusty and often useless ruins, what serve 
they for, but as a system of mnemonics reminding men how, 
in a finer sense than on the dial of Ahaz, the shadow has 
gone back and the light advanced through the great round 
of time? By contrast with the new social life that even 
now already surrounds them, they point to an hour when 
the surely rising sun of righteousness shall be vertical over 
the soul of man, and the shadow of hate and strife gone 
altogether! Wisely, then, and with an historic vindication, 
brethren, pioneers and delegates of this ministry, TI think 
you make an undefiled religion your means to better the 
common lot; for, though we cannot hasten the motion of the 
sun in heaven, letting our light shine will advance the day 
of the Lord. While, however, we gratefully own a general 
progress of humanity in the world, it must be confessed 
there seem to be awful pauses and local refluxes of the tide 
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of truth and goodness; and at a time like the present 
among us, when ascertained crime has for some years been 
increasing at a rate quadruple that of our population ; when 
spasms of iniquity, by the shock of their reaction, are pro- 
ducing spasms, almost as morbid, of religion for their cure ; 
when in gross corruptions and ghastly outrages vice and 
violence show that they proceed not from individual breasts 
alone, but from the social nature, the organic connection, 
and hereditary frame of human beings, both impure affection 
and envious aversion alike breeding injury and fraud; when 
tyranny, widely by us cast down from thrones, — not its only 
seats, — fearfully avenges itself in a horrible system of do- 
mestic oppression in our own land; when, though we do 
know at last what mankind means, victims of misfortune and 
children of bondage for their race and color are solemnly 
adjudged not to be citizens, and (is it not reason for more of 
Christ’s own tears and bloody sweat, if we had them ?) scarce 
allowed to be men, —it is seasonable to make closer appli- 
cations of Christian truth by every right instrumentality. 

If we take, then, as we fairly may, limiting our view, a 
city as the best unfolding and illustration of our common 
nature; if in a city, through the development of all his 
powers and capabilities for good and evil, we can best learn 
what man is; if the course of human dispositions and affairs 
without religion has led, times unnumbered, to as frightful 
chasms between fellow-creatures as ever, for perpetual men- 
ace and loud roaring, to the traveller’s astonishment and 
dread, yawned betwixt Alpine summits; if a pure faith has 
ever proved the most effective power to bridge over the 
fearful intervals, and rejoin the jarring divisions, — then 
Christ, Son of God, Son of man, of all tribes and tongues 
that congregate within city walls, as well as wander through 
open countries, has practically made mankind. In Christ 
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alone we may make that word mankind ever more true. 
Mankind, under God, its creative father, is in its unity a 
new offspring of God’s Spirit in his Son. This is the praise 
of the ministry whose anniversary we celebrate, that its 
whole direction and energy are to this unitary result. 

Is it not the voice, brethren, of all experience in that 
common work which should converge to a burning-point the 
rays of our love, that Christ is the captain, at least, of this 
salvation, — that what success or victory init has been ours 
we have gained by following him, the loving, meek, pure, 
lowly one,—the divinely commissioned, miracle-working, 
self-sacrificing, risen and ascended, interceding and regener- 
ating Son of God? He who would have gathered the 
children of Jerusalem, and wept because he did not, has 
gathered, and will gather, our children, the children of Bos- 
ton, together. By nothing have the rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, cultivated and unlettered, fortunate and disap- 
pointed, sinner and saint, been so brought into unison among 
us as by that Ministry at Large, which reflects honor upon 
the regular ministry that has brought it forth, and yet, like 
a child finishing the work or repairing the defects of a par- 
ent, does a most momentous office which the regular ministry 
was omitting, or, by prior occupation, forced to let go by 
default. Yes, Christ’s own dear and chosen office of gath- 
ering the separated together, that they may be civil and 
Christian too, it is the glory of the Ministry at Large to re- 
sume. Ten thousand facts, remote or recent, might be 
quoted to show the necessity of such a work. When, to 
adduce one curious illustration, in the civil wars of our 
mother country, quarter had been refused to Prince Rupert’s 
Irishmen, the Parliament, for apology, said he should know 
there was a difference between an Irishman and an English- 
man. That precisely is the difference Jesus would reduce. 
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But any one’s judgment, whether it pertains alone to 
Christ’s forming power to construct a perfect city, depends, 
of course, on his ideal of what a perfect city is. What is it, 
then, to produce a beautiful, incomparable, model city? Is 
it to have it merely, as we say, well laid out in commodious 
streets, grand avenues and accesses from the whole country, 
roads and bridges to the inland, harbors to welcome the 
commerce of the world, fair and splendid shops and man- 
sions, so that it shines to the eye like one of the jewels worn 
on the front of the globe? Is it to have personal conven- 
iences of every sort,—a sidewalk, clean in all weathers, 
levelled for my feet, a course smoothed for my carriage, a 
far-off lake opened by subterraneous pipes for my well, one 
channel to bring to my chamber the perfect material for 
illumination, and another to cleanse away each superfluous 
or defiling speck of dirt? Is it to have a good market and 
mart of exchange, some counter where I can buy everything 
the earth grows or human art constructs? No, we shall all 
say, it is not the city as a mechanical thing made by the 
craftsman, nor the city as an instrument of bodily comfort, 
or as a place of trade and thrift, growing rich, central, pow- 
erful, and luxurious, that we are to think of; but it is the 
inhabitants, the citizens, in their intelligence, morality, and 
friendly union with one another, that can alone give true 
character to a town, or foreshow for it clear and glorious 
prospects. A great change, we often self-complacently ex- 
claim, or our orators boastingly tell us, as we look around 
through this our sea-washed precinct, — a great change from 
the original, wooded, desolate Blackstone’s Island, not half 
the size of our artificial domain. But a greater change than 
can be brought about by felling trees, cutting down hill-tops, 
filling low places, driving piles, pushing back the sea with 
made-land, expelling houses with granite warehouses and 
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stores, and stretching out new lines of dwellings beyond our 
ancient borders, — a greater change, in edifying the hearts _ 
of all the tenants of this enlarging abode, must be effected 
before we can be called a perfectly built city. 

Let me eschew all professional exaggeration. Religion 
is not everything. There are material, industrial, mercan- 
tile elements indispensable to high civilization. But let 
every old city, that has been the pride of any nation, stand 
witness that religion is something momentous, —that nothing, 
no prudence, no selfishness, no private success, is so impor- 
tant to the stability of civil institutions as that mutual 
understanding and good-will among those adopting them, 
which nothing can produce but fellowship in the thought 
and worship of God. Let one stand, as I have stood, be- 
side the lofty walls in the proud gateways and magnificent 
squares of some famous foreign town, like Paris, and call up 
its perhaps recent history, remember what poor defences 
against insurrection and bloody revolution alike all these 
mighty defences and pleasing decorations which we admire 
have been; see those ramparts, for their very strength only 
turned into the more fearful ruins, — those glorious edifices 
assaulted by ferocious mobs, the carved, richly adorned 
windows of imperial residences letting through, not only the 
mild light of heaven, but the deadly discharges of mus- 
ketry, — those clean marble walks stained and clogged with 
bleeding corpses, — those well-trimmed, carefully tended gar- 
dens trampled with the feet, and echoing the howls of 
frightened or infuriated crowds, — the pavement, instead of 
furtherance, a barricade, — the lantern post, instead of a 
‘guiding light, a gallows, suddenly putting out the light of 
life, — and the charming fountain yonder, that so delights 
the people, mixing its waters with gore ; — and he may then 
imagine, and take for a caution to his own home of mullti- 
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plying thousands of people, what may happen in the most 
brilliant city now known on the face of the earth, when the 
divine tie of a common humanity is broken, and religion, 
instead of being the love of God and man, has become hy- 
pocrisy, a canting sound and a mocking form. 

Ah, —if you will forgive a form of egotism in my illus- 
tration, — I rode at midnight through the matchless ways, 
bright as though the gay shops had borrowed the sun’s lus- 
tre in his absence, to distribute among their magnificent 
recesses even in the hours of darkness; I walked over the 
Elysian Fields, as they (one might think ironically) call 
them, along whose wide spaces the lights of a thousand un- 
seen vehicles moved to and fro softly, like wandering stars 
come down from heaven to earthly air; I stopped beside a 
score of little tent-like theatres, erected on the broad, park- 
like grounds, and saw and heard the showy women of the 
grand capital, as, in gaudy dresses, they declaimed their 
pieces, each for the amusement of her own little multitude 
of an audience; and I wandered by noonday among the 
throng of old and young, in their out-of-door, half-homeless 
life, through vistas of forests planted in the neighborhood of 
palaces in the heart of the unparagoned metropolis ; and I 
thought, Is it possible, is civilization such a thing, is human 
nature in its very constitution so fashioned, that, under the 
surface of all this softness and pleasantry, and, for the time, 
thoughtless enjoyment, lurk the terrific passions which, 
because religion has so partially tempered and sanctified 
them, are ready at any time of discontent or excitement — 
with only intervals of few years between, and we know not 
how soon the next eruption of the voleano may be — to 
burst out, and wrap the whole scene of pleasure and glory, — 
like the light castle, the work of his own hands, that a child 
has made of shingles, and sets fire to, to make sport of 
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the flames? Yet what but the recognizing of God as the 
common Father, and of all men as our brethren, is our in- 
surance — I know I have heard of no other — against the 
same result? I was passing, some years since, with a wise 
and sober man, round our noble Common. He, looking at 
the firm iron fence that girds it in, said to me thoughtfully, 
What weapons, in a time of tumult, those upright, pointed, 
lance-like shafts might be! We shall keep them in their 
places for order and beauty, not for conflict, only by the 
force of common thought, love, spiritual culture, call that 
glorious unity what you will. 

Brethren, the smallest consideration of what our exposure 
is, forces us to this conclusion. The danger to civilization 
arises, of course, when differences in intelligence, disposition, 
and condition in life go so far, that between rich and poor, 
laborer and employer, merchant and sailor, a man and his 
master, sympathy ceases, relations become forced and legal 
only, and distinctly marked classes in society eye each other 
proudly and hardly on the one hand, jealously and vindic- 
tively on the other. London, on the banks of the Thames, 
neighboring to the sea, stands strong and glorious to one 
who merely rides through and sees the business, the build- 
ings, and, about the doorways of royalty and nobles, the 
soldiers’ parade ; but one there, who, to satisfy his curiosity, 
had arranged with the police to pierce by night into all the 
secret haunts of the city, informed me on the spot that no 
tongue could relate, or imagination conceive, the horrors he 
had beheld. Is not among ourselves seed sown of the same 
condition, whose growth we may check? Is not the beginning 
made, which, unchecked, will become more serious as the 
drain of our population into the West and South shall by de- 
grees necessarily slacken? Already in one at least of our 
cities we are tending towards Paris and London size and 
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character. It is the office of Christianity, and especially of 
the Ministry at Large, 


an office conspiring with that ge- 
nius of our free republican institutions which yet so many 
natural and artificial circumstances mightily hinder, — to 
soften these differences of a civil lot. Surely, to close the 
actual, inevitable breaches is work enough. Already, under 
the immense immigration into our system of foreign ele- 
ments, fears have arisen, and parties been arranged, recog- 
nizing irreconcilable diversities. But it is our business, as 
believers in the one Gospel for all men, to go on every way 
to lessen and adjust them; for irreconcilable diversities we 
cannot —it is contrary alike to our religion and policy — 
own or suffer. 

It is a startling picture a late French writer gives of his 
country, that of thirty-six millions he counts in the empire, 
only ten, little more than a quarter, share in the thoughts 
on which the civilization is based, the rest being indifferent 
or hostile, every revolution being produced, not by the mass 
of the people, who are yet too far off in their thoughts even 
to take sides, but by a whirlwind in the central city, where, 
when tumult ceases, is never any real content, but only open 
or latent discord of feeling, and the fate of the empire thus 
suspended, as much of Paris is said to be built, over an un- 
fathomable gulf. Please God, we will keep our community 
from this precarious state, by expending all our strength and 
means to bind its various portions together in the same sen- 
timents towards God and one another. ‘These bonds are 
stronger than any others of union, constitution, or law. 
They are the union, not alone which we are to preserve, 
but which will preserve us. We are afraid of the Romish 
Church. We need not be most afraid of that, but of any 
spirit of uncharitableness and division we ourselves breed, or 
allow to prevail. We, natives, in numbers and knowledge 
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are masters, and, if ourselves alive and healthy, can assimi- 
late all that comes from abroad to our own temper. Nothing, 
no plant, no man, no institution, is proof against the atmos- 
phere in which it lives ; and even the Catholic religion alters 
and improves inevitably, though popes and- cardinals and 
priests oppose, according as we, by our manners and con- 
duct, make it breathe a purer and sweeter air. 

My friends, whatever we may think of the awful, veiled 
mystery, to which we go in the future when the body drops, 
if we want for ourselves and our children after us a true and 
good civilization here, a blessed lot in the present, then not 
a.word need be said to show how the happiness of every 
man, woman, and child depends, not on something your per- 
sonal success can command, your mercenary money buy, 
your rank or domestic connection secure, but on the general 
tone around of human life. The case of our individual lot, 
as affected by the common condition, and by everything that 
is by common consent permitted to take place, is plain to 
every one of us. If beggars swarm the streets; if impostors 
perplex or deceive you by long conversations, with pre- 
tences too cunning for you to unravel, in your entries or 
counting-rooms ; if burglars, by a few robberies or murders, 
diffuse a vague alarm through all your dwellings, and dis- 
turb the sleep of the sensitive and timid with horrid dreams ; 
if crime, in all its forms, invades life and property, taxes the 
state, occupies the court, and peoples the prison ; — it is not a 
thing that concerns the criminal, the pauper, and the cheat 
alone, — nay, nor alone the officers that do justice, or the 
individual judge or actor that disposes of any particular case. 
‘Whoever has any true humanity in him, and has not dis- 

“owned the common stock of which we all come, will consider 
how such features of our civilization, instead of being al- 
lowed to gain upon us, may be changed. He will not fail 
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to have a tender and lively imagination of the consequences, 
from these malignant sores, to our whole plan of society, and 
government, and the fortunes of our posterity, (does not your 
heart sometimes tremble for them ?) should we, on the con- - 
trary, let them swell and run beyond measure. If anybody 
has not this humanity, and thinks the blood in his veins is 
all his own, and does not mix with the broad current and 
circulation of mankind, and says he does not care, I answer, 
he must and will care somehow, for he must and will some- 
how suffer with the whole frame. 

Nay, I will not appeal merely to the prudential mo- 
tive. From all the depressed and wretched part of our 
social existence comes an irresistible appeal to our pity, 
when we reflect how much of the misfortune and misery 
arise from the weakness, the misdirection, the ill-starred 
circumstances of sufferers, that seem to have been almost 
fated to err and suffer. Nay, brethren, the appeal is to our 
justice too; for shall we not consider how much of our su- 
periority of position and satisfaction comes not from our 
especial effort or virtue, but from a better original birth and 
nature, connection, education, which have been as God’s 
pillar of cloud and ‘fire moving before to conduct us into the 
land of milk and honey we occupy, while others have feebly 
and unwittingly wandered after false cries and artful beck- 
onings into despair? Surely the Apostle was right: the 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak; for the 
strong are often made strong when they start, and the weak 
‘are their providential wards, their heaven-appointed charge. 
When I see a poorly organized, naturally dull and imper- 
ceptive creature stumbling in the path of life, I feel there is 
as much and the very same argument for the more capable — 
and discerning nature to run to its assistance, as there was 
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for Christ and angels to come down to this world on their 
errands of love. 

Not a few philosophers have accounted for all the diverse 
fortunes of mankind by the greater or lesser faculty accord- 
ed to diverse races in their unalterable types. But he must 
have been a dull observer who has not seen that individuals 
of the same race differ in natural faculty as much as any 
whole races can from each other; and that according to the 
depth of any one’s degradation is the Christian reason, not 
for neglecting or enslaving, (though this argument has been 
used,) but assisting and redeeming him. Leé them feel the 
choking of the law! putting his hand to his throat, said a 
Boston citizen to me twenty years ago, referring to a cer- 
tain class of transgressors. But the choking of the law, 
though it prevent more earthly transgression, will not save 
the transgressor. For that we want, not a halter, but a 
divine breathing upon the heart. Thank God, that breath- 
ing can come from the mouth of a Christian man, as the 
risen “Lord breathed the Holy Ghost into his disciples’ 
breasts! Ah, when the Christ-like approach, not with con- 
descension, but in all gentleness and humbieness, is made, 
none are found so low as not to make the response of grati- 
tude and love for any genuine kindness they can appreciate, 
as was certainly proved in the case of the ragged little girl, 
who, being fed and clothed by a benevolent lady that met 
her by the wayside, showed such an incredible mixture of 
ignorance and sentiment as to ask, (in an expression I would 
not repeat but to show how wide apart human beings may 
be, even with all the common advantages of our liberty and 
civilization, such as it is,) if that woman were God’s wife! 
Blessed be God, that, through all the distance and estrange- 
ment by which his children are separated, he has left in their 
hearts from his own hand this ineffaceable seal of their com- 
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mon origin, and pledge of their final union, that they can 
touch and be touched by a feeling for one another across the 
deepest and widest gulfs of the world! 

I claim, then, for the Ministry at Large a breadth of design 
unsurpassed by any agency in the world. Let us sustain it 
with a corresponding breadth of liberality and love. Let 
us rely on the native compassion of the human breast awak- 
ened, refined, and sanctified by the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! Let us not refuse to regard and dwell upon every 
painful spectacle, and hear every grating sound that can 
move it in us. If the gray-haired woman, with her small 
merchandise, sits in the blustering avind at the corner of the 
street (I do not wonder at the little girl whose heart was 
stirred to provide a comfortable dress for her) ; if the des- 
titute foreigner stammer his broken English, which we find 
it takes time to understand ; if the poor musician from far- 
off climes in the frosty evening with cold fingers touch his 
harp or organ to please our ear out of his hunger and dis- 
tress ; and oh! still more, if those uncared for and abandoned 
to vice, reeling by, coarsely accost us, or are by chance 
overheard in their profanity or indecency, —the oath on 
young lips, the vile word on older ones, alike telling us what 
anguish must be hid under all that hardihood and levity, 
till grim death knocks prematurely at the door, and carries 
the guilt and woe mournfully away; let us be both tender 
and wise to consider and correct what is sad or evil. Let 
us not regard the individual sufferer alone, but take no rest 
till we have done something to remove the evil causes that 
destroy the peace of thousands, and menace the general 
welfare. Let us by our personal efforts disprove the old 
maxim of a pagan author, that the rich and poor are ene- 
mies. Let it be a Christian refutation we give! Let us 
at least encourage the missionaries, the Ministers at Large, 
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that devote themselves to this work. Will you pay a tax 
for light and water, wire in the air and brick in the ground, 
and not for this spiritual operation, which drains off moral 
corruption, or dries up the springs of poverty and crime? 
Will you open beautiful squares, and plant noble trees, and 
rear fine public edifices, and not heed the population, nor 
look after those whom the placards of some low play, the 
parti-colored glasses of the saloon, or the tables of the gam- 
bling den seduce as for pleasure to their ruin? -I confess, I 
count it no great thing, but a very little one, to give liberally 
of our pecuniary stores to so noble an end. It comes into 
my mind with a sort of astonishment and profound admira- 
tion of the Providential agency, that we should be able, by 
such a thing as a gift of money we ourselves may have come 
very easy by, to contribute to the salvation of mankind. TI 
can only, for my amazement and delight, think of that won- 
derful carpet every child has read of in the Arabian tales, 
on which one could in a moment of time travel over all 
obstacles to the most distant places;—TI can only think of 
that when I reflect that a few dollars from my hand can do 
something to set in motion the wheels that shall carry hu- 
man beings to virtue and joy on earth, and then, by irresist- 
ible inference, to purity and peace in heaven. : 
I have been addressing you in behalf of the Ministry at 
Large thus far, as being what it has been called, a ministry 
to the poor. But let me in justice add, not to the poor alone. 
It has been a ministry of Christianity also to the rich, by 
arousing in their bosoms those humane sentiments that exert 
a saving power for all who not only feel, but positively put 
them forth. Is not this a needful influence for the rich, 
unless it has grown easy for the camel to go through the 
needle’s eye, and for them to enter the kingdom of Heaven ? 
May I not with peculiar emphasis say, there is everything 
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to stir, everything to require, everything to reward the ex- 
ercise of such sentiments in a city? In lonely rural regions, 
a sort of hermit life, one may perhaps with more ex- 
cuse feel faintly for his fellow-creatures. But where the 
strong pulse of humanity beats in the great artery of the 
world’s circulations, he who recks not of the character and 
fortunes of those around him, well and exactly as he may 
stand at any commercial or mechanical post, is surely to his 
manly and providential situation wholly wanting. He is, in 
truth, — what else can we call him ? — but a sort of monster, 
a moral exotic, a wild creature out of his native place, for 
whose existence among us we cannot on any principles of rea- 
son account. Though he may reside, and walk about, and 
make money here, and be soft and polished in his outward 
ways; if he feel not that swell of the common heart which 
rises in this midde-sea of a city as surely as the ground-heay- 
ing does on the Atlantic waste; if the great calamities of 
mankind do not touch him, as earthquakes at Lisbon and 
Japan are said to have propelled huge billows across the 
ocean’s breadth, to strike on alien shores; oh, then I say 
he is not a citizen, for he lacks a citizen’s, as much as he 
does a Christian’s, quality and virtue. 

The privileges and freedom of a city have semetimes been 
presented to distinguished strangers, with a gold box. But 
the inhabitant of a city does not himself merit what he would 
presume to give away, does not deserve to enter its mu- 
seums, sit down in its reading-rooms, admire its monuments, 
‘inspect its archives, share in any of its common property, or 
even behold its sights, if he have no public spirit. The 
telegraphic lines branch fan-like over our houses, and fetch, 
even to him, the news of the world, while from his breast 
stretch back no cords of vital interest in his fellow-men ; but 
he watches the wires only for prices and speculation and 
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finance, the farthing’s charge, how different from the widow’s 
farthing, in the value of his goods, the article he deals in for 
purchase or sale, the penny more or less for his freight ; and 
he heeds not whether vice or virtue prevail, freedom or des- 
potism reign, misery or joy betide those directly about him 
or the crowding millions of men. Alas! alas! is he himself an 
honest man or a thief, —in his civil and commercial advan- 
tages, as much as any other robber, taking that for which he 
does not pay? Thank God, if he be a representative man, 
it is but of a single, restricted class. _ At least he contradicts 
the temper of a large and. increasing company among us, 
less distinguished for mercantile thrift than unstinted bounty, 
in whom the power of money, for the first time almost in the 
world’s history, knows its place and owns its dignity, while 
they make it, earthly king as it is, bow its head and extend 
its hand in countless benefactions to the great intellectual 
and moral interests of mankind ; so that what we call prop- 
erty never had either such humble estimates or such holy 
triumphs as now. Will any individual hold himself back 
from such honor ? 

Why, my friend and fellow-townsman, all men here in the 
city are_at work for you. How could your own wit and 
strength obtain the hundredth part of what you daily receive 
and enjoy? Builder and weaver, seaman and farmer, the 
porter that opens the door and the watchman that guards 
our great castle, the hodman on the wall, the ditcher bend- 
ing cheerful and muddy in the wet trench, to lay a channel 
for the elements of light and purity to your room, the print- 
er’s boy pale over the hot labors of the steam-press, the 
carrier of fuel for your bin and food for your table, to say 
nothing of thinkers and inventors and all students, more 
agents than you ever reckoned, — as Herbert says, more 
servants waiting on man“ than he ’ll take notice of,’ — are 
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busy for your behoof, learning, and luxury. Is not all the 
charity with which you can teach, comfort, and redeem every 
weak or needy soul among those God has made to be 
members one of another, your debt, your offering in return? 
Will you say there is much unwise giving of alms? No 
doubt; but against needless or wicked mendicancy do we not 
want a better breakwater than cold, stingy, stony avarice? 
I believe the spirit of generosity and mercy, as it ought, 
does naturally, and without any particular superiority of 
personal merit, characterize cities more than comparatively 
unsettled places, where human beings, seldom meeting, are 
of course unable often to be kind to one another; so that a 
poor beggar-woman, being advised by one to go into the 
country, where she would be better off, made the quaint 
reply, whose coarseness let our taste tolerate for its sense, 
O, sir, I have tried that ; but people are kinder than stumps ! 
But what shall be said of them who, in this rude, blunt cat- 
egory of human beings, no doubt somewhat impolite and 
slightly unscientific, in the city itself belong to the latter 
part of the classification, — as I fear on our smoother soil 
we can present some specimens rough as in any uncleared 
Eastern or Western territory? Have you never stumbled 
over any of them? Surely it must be admitted they tran- 
scend all consideration of respect from man, and almost, one 
might think, of the pardon of God. Ah, my friends, etvil- 
ity, — that word sometimes used to denote the moving for- 
ward of sotiety to new degrees of outward comfort and just 
government, and sometimes made the name of private virtue 
in our mutual behavior, —in its full meaning, imports an 
equity and goodness to ali mankind seldom reached, and 
which it may well be our highest ambition, as it is the last 
accomplishment in us of our religion, to attain. 
Fellow-citizens, fellow-Christians, — for if we be the for- 
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mer, we are the latter, —let me say, in fine, this Ministry 
asks you to be peculiarly tender in counsel, warm in fellow- 
ship, ample in liberality to your inferiors in education, 
prosperity, and the social scale. If you are so in disinter- 
ested love, you will in effect be so for your own and your 
children’s sakes, as well as theirs. It is sometimes said we 
learn nothing but from those above us in information, man- 
ners, and wit, and are, by all our attentions and endeavors 
towards those below ourselves, only exhausted, let down, 
and consumed. In the light of a noble nature, or of this 
holy book, there could be no error more gross. ‘There is no 
weakness or want of dignity greater than to hunt after and 
affect the company of distinguished persons. Jesus Christ 
surely did not affect such company. I hesitate not to say, 
that not only from wise and well-nigh perfect men, princes 
in science, masters in art, sons of genius, patterns of virtue, 
by whom we.are every way excelled, but from our inferiors 
too, we learn some of heaven’s best lessons. Their very 
claims, defects, and cravings bring out in us, till it is big as 
the world, as in every breast it should be, a gentle, lowly, 
human heart. So Christ’s own benedictions, whose verity 
never faileth, prove nat empty to those who do unto the 
least of his brethren as unto himself. 

What then is the conclusion, but for us to put on Him, | 
breathe his disposition, show something of his truly masterly 
style, and demonstrate his divinity in our humanity? Let 
us not expect, even in our individual nature and life, to be 
simply sustained by the lonely beating of our own pulse, 
but enriched and stimulated by the blood flowing deep and 
wide of our race. If we mean to own the human brother- 
hood, as Jesus did, let its sap and circulation flow in our 
veins, and invigorate our hearts. Let a wine of the com- - 
mon heart, richer than any from the wine-press in the crush 
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of the grapes, warm every private bosom, and be to us as 
the sacrament of the Lord — which bread and wine only sig- 
nify — attended by the Holy Spirit of God! Let our grateful 
tribute for immeasurable benefits — received from our Maker 
but through our kind —be sympathy and aid poured freely 
back to them, especially to the feeble, the needy, the wretch- 
ed, and the wronged. Let our faithfulness, finding and 
proving that all are our brethren, reveal to us here and here- 
after that we have all one Father. If we would not endure 
a pestilential pool within our borders, let us not keep the 
darker sources of a moral plague. If we would convert the 
heathen, let us look after that heathendom which is no spot 
of distant geography. Let us give our Ministers at Large 
the means of penetrating deeper than they have done into 
the abyss of error and misery and sin. Let this Easter-day 
of the Lord’s resurrection not quite pass without the rising 
in our soul of a new purpose like that which glowed in his 
breast as he trod the streets of Jerusalem, and brought tears 
from his eyes as he went up at last to die for those for whom 
he had lived and was to reappear from the grave. 

Then something will be brought to pass in this and other 
cities to fulfil what Jesus lamented was not accomplished in 
Jerusalem of old. Then civilization and Christianity will 

“be the same, mingling streams to form and flow in one river 
of God, as in the Revelation, clear as crystal. Then John’s 
old vision will be fulfilled; and we shall see the holy city, 
New Jerusalem, not only on high, but “coming down from 
God out of heaven.” Yea, earth and heaven will no longer 
be, as we too much make them, contradictory terms, but 
only different parts of one inseparable kingdom of truth and 
peace, righteousness and love. We shall in the flesh live in 


_. the very border and suburbs, till the King speak the word 


that shall translate us to the centre and palace of his glory. 
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ENGLAND AS SEEN AFTER A TEN YEARS’ 
ABSENCE. 


BY REY. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


(Continued from page 347.) 
LONDON. 


AtmMostT it wearies one to think of this place, it is so 
vast. And I feel as though I could not write about it in- 
telligibly and to much purpose, in the length of a letter. 
And indeed in any way, in which any other city might be 
described, this is indescribable. And well it may be; for 
truly this is not only the great city of the world, but also it 
is many cities inone. It is an aggregate of powers political, 
social, literary, ecclesiastical, scientific, commercial, mone- 
tary, legal. It is traversed by more than ten thousand 
streets and alleys; and it swarms with more than two mil- 
lions of inhabitants. In the circumference of this city is a 
population, the number of which is much more than double 
that of the State of Massachusetts. A city of vastitudes, © 
hurry, and multitudes! With attempting to call at a few 
places in it, one returns home from the effort, as though 
from wrestling with a giant. What railways meet here} 
and at the mouth of the Thames, from all parts of the world, 
what crowds of vessels converge! What an influx into the 
city there is, day and night, even though only of things 
for food !— the various vegetables and fruits in their seasons, . 
— and of milk an unceasing flow from farms for many miles 
around, — and of sheep and oxen, droves and flocks, amount- 
_ing to more than ten thousand in number, every day, and 
from every direction and every county. 

It is said that London is very nearly the centre of the 
terrestrial hemisphere. And as situated between the Ger- 
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man and Atlantic Oceans, it stands on the highway of the 
nations. I think that I have been affected by the traffic in 
the streets more than by anything else in this metropolis ; 
more than by its palaces or cathedrals, or show of soldiers, 
or its pomp in processions. Beside one of the great thor- 
oughfares, to witness from a window the carriages, the 
wagons, the omnibuses, as they pass, and then with waking 
at any hour of the night to hear the vehicles still rattling 
over the stones, — this is an experience the wonder of which 
keeps growing and growing for some time at least. 

And well may there be unceasingly this life and stir in 
the centre of that metropolis, on the dependencies of which 
always the sun is shining on some one side of the world. 
And down the streets of London, every day, no doubt, pass 
persons who have sought it as the seat of the imperial gov- 
ernment, coming from Canada, where the snows lie long and 
deep, — and from the shores of Africa, which border like a 
green fringe the sandy deserts within, — and from Australia, 
the most recent of civilized countries, — and from the Indies, 
the most ancient of human scenes. 

At Charing Cross, the traveller stands a moment, and he 
sees fly before him the threads from which is woven the 
world’s garment of life, — wealth and poverty, intellect and 
ignorance. Before him passes straight from Whitehall some 
messenger, whose errand implicates him with the politics of 
Europe, — some citizen caring only for his shop and his 
house and the open road between, — some artist on his way 
to the National Gallery, —some merchant, whose thoughts 
are familiar with men and their wants at the ends of the 
world, — and some poor beggar, anxious only for something 
to eat. 

' But London must be surveyed from a thousand different 
points of view to be known ; and it is only from two or three 
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that I can attempt it. Indeed, I suppose that London is 
known to nobody, as a whole. And it is known to those 
persons who are best acquainted with it only by sections 
of its surface, or by classes in it, or by some one opening, 
for which art is the key, or commerce the clew, or wealth 
the admittance, or crime the qualification, or wretchedness 
the condition. And truly there must be a hundred Londons 
between the metropolis, as it is known to the Queen, and 
the city as it is known to a Bow Street runner. 

I have looked at most of the places of power, and at some 
of them with not much reverence, and at some others of 
them with a very lively interest. I have seen Buckingham 
Palace, where dwells a sovereign strong in her weakness, — 
the Parliament-Houses, where the wordy debates make one 
long passionately for the simplicity of Andrew Marvel and 
the difficult utterance of Oliver Cromwell,— Downing Street, 
where men of small intellects are great for mischief by the 
greatness of their places, — the Bank, where meet together 
a few merchants, from whom there is no shore so distant 
but the tide of commerce ebbs and flows upon it, affected by 
their will, — and the Times office in Printing-House Yard, 
where every night the great world writes its journal. I 
have looked at all these places, but in none of them did I 
feel that presence of power which interests me. And I am 
not sure but that of all these places I was most impressed 
by the Bank, for power. For the Bank is no doubt the 
residence of real power; whereas at Buckingham Palace 
resides what is power only by courtesy. And of the Times 
newspaper, it is said that the popular breeze blows with its 
pointing, only because it points just where the popular 
breeze is beginning to blow. — 

But with deep, fond interest I look at the haunts and resi- 
dences of those who have been men really of power, and 
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who have been attested as such by time and centuries, — 
men who rule us from their tombs, in a manner more 
‘kingly than that of princes op their thrones. I am a 
stranger in London, and so most of my associations with 
it are those of literature. But these sometimes startle me, 
by their being so vivid, and so like reminiscences of my own. 
And though in time we ourselves may be ever so distant from 
them, yet how real they may still be to us, — those kings 
of thought, who rule us without a soldiery, — those priests 
of the soul, who need no temple in which to bring us nigh 
to God, — and those men also who were so largely human 
that human nature keeps loving them and laughing with 
them for ever. 

In the neighborhood of Temple Bar.are streets, courts, 
and houses so very many, with the names of which the 
present with its noise and crowd vanishes from about me, 
and my feelings are all of the past and the people of it, — 
Lincoln’s Inn, at the garden-wall of which Ben Jonson worked 
with a trowel, before he became the Censor of the City with 
his pen, — Essex Street, once the resort of Spenser, his mind 
glowing with thoughts of the Faery Queene, — Salisbury 
Square, where Richardson wrote Pamela and Sir Charles 
Grandison, — Bolt Court, where Dr. Johnson lived and died, 
—and Brick Court, whence the friends of Goldsmith es- 
corted his body to the Temple Church, — St. Bride’s Church- 
yard, where Milton once lived for a while, —and Fleet 
Street, where was the house of Isaac Walton, once perhaps 
well known in the city as a hosier fond of angling, but 
better known now as a child of nature, the friend of great 
scholars, and a writer of exquisite taste. 

But indeed for a literary pilgrim, some parts of London 
are like a land of dreams to wander in, or rather a land of 
great memories, fresh almost as those of his own experience. 

37 * 
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Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Whitehall, St. Paul’s, — 
what words of memory these are for him, —words which 
are histories, — words whieh tell of revolutions, rebellions, 
kings, preachers, imprisonments, coronations, processions, 
decapitations, — William the Conqueror, Wat Tyler, Henry 
and Wolsey, James and Raleigh, Charles and Cromwell. 
Sir Walter Raleigh is buried close to Westminster Abbey, 
in the Church of St. Margaret. And at the sight of that 
church, in at the doors of which the headless body of Sir 
Walter was carried, the pilgrim bethinks him of times and 
scenes long since over, and of those words at the end of 
Raleigh’s History of the World :—“O eloquent, just, and 
mighty death, whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded : 
what none have dared, thou hast done; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world 
and despised. ‘Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness,-all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and 
covered it all over with these two narrow words, Hie jacet.” 
But this church, which the pilgrim enters as Raleigh’s 
burial-place, is dear to him too for the sake of William 
Caxton, the first English printer. And while he is con- 
templating the tablet to the memory of the great printer, 
he is perhaps startled by learning, that in the parish regis- 
ter is still to be read the name of William Caxton, as con- 
nected with a charge incurred at his funeral, for two torches 
and four tapers. So too the pilgrim walks down Rose Street, 
and he is reminded of Butler, who is buried there, and of | 
Dryden, who was once brutally attacked there by a band of 
hired ruffians. He passes Crosby Place, and at the sight of 
the name, he thinks of that man of humor and honor and 
scholarship and religion, Sir Thomas More, whose thoughts 
here were familiar with law and also with Utopia. He goes 
up Fore Street, and at the Church of St. Giles he remem- 
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bers that inside its walls Oliver Cromwell was married, and 
that beneath its floor lies the body of the Protector’s great 
secretary, the poet, the patriot, John Milton. In Southwark, 
he passes also Bankside, and he is reminded of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who there lived together in one house, as still 
in the world they survive, joined together in the same dra- 
matic fame. As he walks down Clink Street, it occurs to 
him, that in that very street, called by another name, lived 
Shakespeare, no long while before quitting London for 
Stratford. And then, at the beautiful edifice of St. Saviour’s, 
O the recollections which throng upon him! for in the 
churchyard Massinger lies buried, and in the Lady-Chapel 
is the tomb of Bishop Andrews, one of the authors of the 
Common Version of the Scriptures. By a council sitting 
in this church was John Rogers examined and condemned 
for heresy, and sent to Smithfield, where he proved to be 
the first in a new great army of martyrs: and with this 
church, too, as having been the object of a superstitious 
pilgrimage, of which afterwards she repented, is connected 
the name of Jane Bouchier, who suffered death under Ed- 
ward the Sixth for disbelieving the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In this church also, in one of the latter years of the four- 
teenth century, was John Gower married to Alice Groundoly 
by William of Wickham. William of Wickham is famous 


now as the founder of Winchester School; and John Gower 


is the poet, “the moral Gower,” as Chaucer called his friend. 


His tomb is in the church, and is a grand structure. At the 
top of it is an effigy of the poet recumbent and of stone. 
And here he lies in the very church in which he was mar- 
ried, and close by the Thames, on the stream of which, one 
day happening to meet the king in his boat, he was induced 
by the royal request to undertake 


* “Tn Englishe for to make a booke - 
Whiche stondes between earnest and game.” 
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This book was the Confessio Amantis, from an ancient copy 
of which I transcribe these words at the conclusion of the 
poem, where the writer wishes his readers may have that 
love which stands confirmed by charity : — 


“« Suche love is goodly for to have 
Suche love may the body save 
Suche love may the soule amende. 
The hyghe God suche love us sende 
Forthwith the remenaunt of grace 
So that above in thilke place 
Where resteth love and all pees 
Our joye may be endeless.” 


It was a great day for literature, when a man like Gower 
was induced to try to what music his native language could 
be shaped. At that time Latin was the language of learn- 
ing, and French the language of refinement. And in Latin 
and French had the writings of Gower all been up to the 
day, as he says, — , 


“In Thames when it was flowing 
And I by boaté came rowing, 
So as fortune her time set, 

My liege lord perchance I met.” 


But one cannot talk long of Gower without remembering 
Chaucer, nor think of Gower much at the Church of St. 
Saviour, without remembering an inn close by, the Tabbard 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Myself I made a visit to the 
old inn. It has suffered much from conflagrations, but yet 
there is still standing half of the very “hostery ” which 
Chaucer knew. Originally the buildings of it were the 
four sides of a square, enclosing a large court; and round 
the court ran a gallery, open to the air, and by which was 
access to the rooms on the second floor. On two sides of the 
square this gallery still exists. I went into the house, and 
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with the permission of the hostess I examined it. There is 
in it a very fine, broad staircase of black oak, leading up to 
bedrooms innocent of every modern comfort. From the 
door of the inn I crossed the yard to some stairs, by which 
I ascended to the gallery, along which I walked to what is 
called the Pilgrims’ room. This is a large room, now di- 
vided by slight partitions into several apartments. But 
evidently this was once the great room of the. inn: and for 
reasons derived from history and antiquarianism, without 
any doubt, it was a guest-room in the time of Chaucer; and 
so is certainly the very room which he mentions in the Can- 
terbury Tales. 

Chaucer says he was lying at the Tabbard, ready to make 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury, where was the tomb of Thomas 
a Becket. Probably it was in the year 1383, and at that 
time of the year, he says, when April showers have well 
moistened the drought of March, when little birds sing 
incessantly, when palmers seek foreign countries, and espe- 
cially when from the end of every county in England they 
journey to Canterbury, — 

“The holy, blissful martyr for to seek, 
That them hath helped, when that they were sick.” 

And so it happened that at the Tabbard twenty-nine per- 
sons met, who were all on their way to Canterbury as pil- 
grims. Chaucer says that by the time the sun was down 
he had spoken with them all, and become friendly with 
them. And this miscellaneous company does the poet paint 
so easily and so accurately as surely no other company ever 
was described ; — the knight, vowed to honor, truth, freedom, . 
and courteousness, who had been in many lands and many 
battles, and who in his manners was yet as meek as isa 
maid, — the sweet, good prioress, with whom all was con- 
science and tender heart, — a monk, fonder of a good horse 
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than a book, and whose face and bald head shone like glass, 
—a friar, a most popular man, one who gave light penances 
at confession, and who always had his tippet stuffed with 
knives and pins as gifts for fair ladies, — an Oxford clerk, 
lean-and silent, and who spent all his time on books and in 
praying for those by whom his studies had been forwarded, 
—a franklin, with his white beard and red face, a man who 
had been a knight of the shire, and in whose house, all the 
year round, it snowed meat and drink and dainties, — the 
shipman, whose beard had been-shaken in many a tempest, 
— the wife of Bath, with her bold face, — a poor parson, rich 
in holy thoughts and works, — a ploughman, who loved God 
with all his heart, whether the times were well with him or 
ill, and for Christ’s sake who would thresh and dig for any 
poor person, whenever he could, a sompnour, who was 
fond of strong wine, and who, when he was drunk, would 
speak nothing but the two or three Latin phrases which he 
had picked up in the courts of law, — and a pardoner, with 
a wallet full of pardons come from Rome all hot, and with 
relics to exhibit, such as the veil of the Virgin Mary, and a 
piece of the sail which belonged to St. Peter when he was 
a fisherman. ; 

All these and many other persons has Chaucer painted 
by his words, more effectually than by pencil and brush, — 
painted them for the mind’s eye with lines lasting as human 
nature itself. And the tales, which these people tell for us 
on Chaucer’s prompting, trace for us the manners of the 
people of England in his age more vividly, perhaps, than 
ever they have been sketched at any time since. What 
wonderful portraits and pictures he gives us! But, some of 
them are scenes of wickedness. In painting men and 
women as they were, Chaucer thought himself justified as 
a narrator of facts. And it never perhaps had occurred to 
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him, that his writing was with no ordinary pen, and that 
what might be simply disgusting to witness might yet be- 
come perniciously attractive by the grace of his wording. 
Before the end of his life he is said to have been deeply 
afflicted for the mischief which he felt that he had done by 
sowing tares along with wheat on the new soil which Eng- 
land then was for literature. Chaucer, the morning-star of 
English poetry, — Chaucer mourning for the baleful influ- 
ence on the world which that star of his would never be 
free from,— he is a warning for us all, an example to per- 
suade us how differently the things of this world may look 
to us at some future time, when our eyes while growing dim 
for human faces shall yet be growing more and more earnest 
and strong for the realities of the world which is to come. 

Yet it is not only with gazing onwards that the spiritual 
world becomes real to us, but also with looking backwards. 
Our faith in a world of spirits is facilitated through any 
means by which we are aided to conceive vividly of human 
beings as having ever lived outside of this particular cir- 
cumstance, in which we ourselves are limited, and by which 
we are, as it were, shut in upon the ground, which some time 
is to open for our graves. In the streets of London, looking 
in at shop windows, I am a creature of such wants as shops 
satisfy ; and walking along in crowds and noise, I am uncon- 
scious of any better mood than what tends as though of itself 
to exhaustion and silence. But with the sight of a monu- 
ment or some old memorial, I am drawn, as it were, out of 
‘the perishable present into a region somewhat akin to that 
of immortality, — a region of abiding memories, in which 
Gower still lives, pure as when he was purer than his age, 
— a region in which, high above earth and changing clouds, 
Chaucer still seems to ride forth with his friends about him, 
laughing and loving, as though they were nothing, the five 
hundred years between us and him. 


, 
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ABIDING IN CHRIST. 
BY REV. SAMUEL D. ROBBINS. 


Ir is a joy to feel the power which the sense of reliance 
upon the Saviour gives to the soul. We are not sufficient 
for ourselves. And we feel this sense of insufficiency most 
when we are most cast upon ourselves. We find we are not 
equal to life’s solemn necessities, and these are doubtless 
ordered of Providence to bring us in humility and faith into 
the kingdom of Christ, by teaching us where our true 
strength and life are to be found. Just in proportion as 
we learn the true meaning of life, we feel the reality of 
religion, feel its naturalness and its necessity, feel also its 
beauty and glory ; — it becomes precious to our souls. 

Few persons readily conceive the real presence of their 
Saviour with them; they look on him as a past being, not 
as now living with us; they regard him as the prophet of 
the new dispensation, as the Son of God who lived and died 
thousands of years ago, on the cross, in Palestine; but they 
cannot-feel him near to their own hearts, conversant with 
their life, the very vitality of their being. What I desire is 
to bring your hearts and my own to a more solemn and deep 
conviction, that the Redeemer is indeed living near and in 
us all, by his life and by his spirit, and that without him his 
disciples really can do nothing. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye ex- 
cept ye abide in me. 

This symbol is very beautiful, the vine and the branches 
with God the Father as the husbandman. How intimate 
the union here suggested between the disciples and the Mas- 
ter! How immediate the presence and watchful care of 
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God over his children, tending the vine himself, — watering 
it and pruning it, training its tendnils and blessing its clus- 
ters himself! To realize our true relation to Jesus Christ 
is the truest life of our discipleship to him. We never truly 
recognize our individual connection with the Son of God 
until he enters into our hearts, as the very source and 
spring of our religious character, the life of our being, our 
guide, our teacher, our Redeemer through faith and by his 
Holy Spirit; and we can never be fully impressed of the 
value of our souls in his sight and in the sight of God until 
we feel his presence with us, and hear his voice speaking 
within, revivifying, sanctifying, and éxalting us. 

There is in every soul that has been awakened to a sense 
of its inner life, to a distinct consciousness of its immortal 
capacities, to the deep feeling of its relationship to the Infinite 
and the Eternal, a yearning for the possession of a spiritual 
companionship with some being of loftier power and more 
perfect life than any merely human being ever possessed. 
There is the instinctive sentiment within us all, that leads us 
to aspire after truth and love, from a spiritual source more 
elevated, more sure, more blessed, than can be found in any 
earthly fountain; when our faith needs confirmation, when 
our hope is faint, when the sense of sin pains our souls. 
When life is dark about us, when the spirit sinks beneath 
the burden of its trials, when sorrows overwhelm us as a 
flood, we feel the need of a Divine presence, a loving heart, 
near us, — a Comforter, a Saviour. And it is precisely to 


meet these states, these yearnings, these conditions of the 


heart and life, so touching, so sublime, so human, that God 
sent his beloved Son to his children of the earth, for their 
guide and teacher, the recreator of their being, the preserver 


and gentle shepherd of their souls. 
I see no other way of reconciling our human life, with its 
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mighty and solemn mysteries, its heights and depths so sub- 
lime, so moving, its vigissitudes of joy and grief, of weak- 
ness and strength, of aspiration and defeat, of effort and trial, 
of death and immortality, with the character and being and 
love of the Infinite Father, but upon the acceptance of the 
doctrine of Christ’s positive presence with his disciples, his 
vital companionship, his personal, near, and constant interest 
in, and watchfulness over, those who love him; nor can I 
interpret Christianity upon any other supposition, than that 
its great teacher and prophet lives with a perpetual presence 
in the disciple’s heart. For Christianity is not a system of 
doctrines alone, or a revelation of truth alone, but the in- 
spiration of a life, to the soul. And that life is not some- 
thing recorded in the past, not the embodiment of divine 
truth in a soul that once lived on earth and now has passed 
on into its glory, leaving the world to be saved by the ac- 
ceptance of its truth or lost by its rejection. ; 

Nor can I ever persuade myself that the work’of Christ 
was finished when he gave to man his life as a model 
for our imitation, and left on record the great principles 
of his faith for our adoption, and the great precepts of his 
religion for our obedience. For to me the vital reality, 
the efficacy and perfection of his ministry, is not in his 
thought or character, but in his life; and that life which he 
gives comes not from any record, but from his presence, 
from himself, from his spirit imparted anew to each disciple, 
made living and energetic and consecrating by its constant 
infusion into our own consciousness and being. 

We feel our dependence upon Christ as our teacher’ when 
the soul is awe-stricken and earnest, as life opens to us its 
great questions, as the desire of infinite knowledge is awak- 
ened in us, and we cannot clearly discern amid the mys- 
teries of our being the true way. There are growing and 
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momentous problems, not of thought alone, but of duty, of 
love, and of life, which, struggle as devoutly and as long as 
we will with them, we are incompetent to solve. We need an 
interpreter of these marvels of the mind, we need a being 
who has lived amid the same spiritual realities, to guide us 
to the truth; and we need one who will not mislead us, one 
whom we can trust, one whom we know has himself been 
conscious of life in its inmost depths, one who has reached 
the fulness of truth and grasped the Infinite and the Abso- 
lute. Above all, we need a teacher who has the seal of "God 
upon his forehead, one who has dwelt with God, and lived 
the heavenly life, and passed through the whole discipline of 
the soul, and won the crown of perfection; we need to feel 
that the teacher to whom we would go for the revelations 
we seek should be our friend, should know our hearts and 
deal tenderly with us, soothing us along the way of life, 
encouraging and sustaining us in the midst of its progress 
and defeats, — one who can commiserate our weakness, and 
look upon our heart-strivings with compassion, one who can 
renew our life when we faint, and forgive our waywardness, 
- and awaken our deadness, and invigorate our declining en- 
ergy, and cheer us in our despondency. We need to realize 
that he who inspires us with te truth should be able to go 
before us and fill us with constantly increasing accessions of 
wisdom, so that our aspiration shall be ever uplifted and 
we shall be kept up in our path to the perfect, even unto the 
end. Such reliance the true disciple has upon Christ, and — 
he can find it nowhere else. . 

But our life is not in the reception of truth alone, but in 
living also we need to feel that powerful energy of a living 
mind acting upon our souls, and aiding us to be true in all 
life. We can never have that strong, serene, satisfying life 
which in our best moments we so sincerely seek, until we 
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feel that this life is directed and fed by an inspiration that 
connects our being with God. So that we can be sure that 
all the currents of our being are setting strongly toward 
those infinite issues which the Divine will approves, and 
with which the Divine power co-operates. Ah! no man 
can tell how much his soul may receive of power and life 
from the Son of God, until he has tested the might of his 
holy influence, thrilling and exhilarating in his soul, expand- 
ing, recreating, and beautifying his being, and aiding him to 
put forth to the fulness all the divine attributes of his growing 
soul. Christ 7s our life, indeed. He throws his heart into 
our affections, he breathes his holiness into our consciences, 
he bears our souls to the throne of God in his prayers, and 
so makes our union with God complete. Ah! truly we see 
not, friends, in the human forms about us, in the beings that 
move in our homes, and glide through our streets, and wor- 
ship in our churches, the true Christian men and women 
that we all ought to be and all might be, were we all filled 
with Christ; and the world as it is, with its wrongs and 
miseries, its griefs and its sins, ifs. littleness and its way- 
wardness, its sad defeats and its sadder deficiencies, — the 
world in which we live is not the world it might be, and 
would be, were it filled and blessed and glorified by the 
life of Christ. 

We need feel our dependence upon Christ too in our 
spiritual experience, in our struggles with ourselves, in our 
yearnings after God, in our earnest search after communion 
with the Infinite. No man cometh to the Father but by 
me. Ah, how the soul longs to gain access, sure and 
satisfactory access, to the Father! How we Jong in our 
deepest hours of soul life to find the Father, and feel his 
heart beating for us, and to realize that he accepts us, and 
to know that he answers us and loves us! And it is only 
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through him who abode in the Father’s bosom, and abides 
there still, that we can ever truly reach our home in God. 
The life of the Son of God, as we read it in our best hours 
of heavenly illumination, is full of incidents which speak to 
our religious experience, which appeal to our daily con- 
sciousness, and thus throw light upon our life-path ever- 
more. His childlike faith in God, the miracles of his love, 
the steps of his pilgrimage, O how bright they shine, lead- 
ing us upward by a galaxy of light above the starry heavens! 
How he answers life’s great questions by living, how he 
teaches prayer as he prays, how he vanquishes temptation, 
how he bears his agony, how full of life is every passage of 
his sojourn here! Life lived for our sakes; life inspiring 
us with life, and life eternal. ; 

But it is not these recorded passages of his biography on 
earth alone that aid our hearts and help our experience. 
It is the fact that this life is renewed daily for us, that the 
hands that once wrought miracles on earth are still near us, 
that the heart that loved so mightily and the soul that bore 
itself+so sublimely lives to-day by our side, and pours its 
vital spirit through our souls, through faith and communion. 
It is this, it is th7s that most vivifies and blesses us. I am 
the vine, ye are. the branches, and the fruit ye bear in 
crowning clusters is all through me; the life flows from me 
into you, my disciples. And my life is fed by God. Iam 
the true vine, and my Father is the Husbandman. 

The life of Christ is the soul of Christianity. He did not 
leave the world when he ascended from Mount Olivet. It — 
is not the visible Christ of history, the person of whom the 
biographers of Jesus wrote, the body that was crucified, — 
this is not the Christ which is the essence of his religion ; 
but the spirit, the soul of the Son of Man which lived in 
the hearts of the disciples after the resurrection, and lives 
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in the hearts of his disciples to-day,— it is this Christ who is 
our Redeemer. His spirit is more present with us than if 
his form were seen; if the limitations of time and sense 
were upon him. As they are not, more truly is he with us 
than if he were enshrined in a mortal form,— that divine 
presence, that quickening power, that inspiring mind, that 
renewing and all-hallowing soul still encircles us, still en- 
globes our being, still attracts and fills us. He is with us in 
his truth, with us in the power of his blessed affections, with 
us through his manifestations in his disciples, renewed and 
communicated hour by hour ffom soul to soul. He is with 
us in the might of holy consciences, in the faith of the all- 
relying, in the victories of his saints, in their lives nobly 
borne, in their sorrows consoled by the Comforter. He is 
with us in the resurrections and the ascensions of those who 
are carried up into their glory through the strong angel of 
Immortal Faith. 

Thus to recognize the presence and power of the life of 
the Son of God, is to be conscious of his true office as our 
Redeemer; and to yield our whole being to the influences of 
his spirit, is to receive from him the true baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. His life is offered to us for our inspiration, 
for light and faith, for strength and comfort, for sanctifica- . 
tion, for eternal life; the only condition being that we 
receive him into our souls. And this is the great law of 
all spiritual life, — the light of truth is ever shining out for 
us from the heaven of the Saviour’s love, but our own eyes 
must be unsealed to behold it; the beauty of holiness beams 
for ever from his heart, but we must feel its power in our 
consciences, quickened by his presence. The Father is 
ever near us, filling the whole orbit of our existence with his 
paternal love; but we must be filial, or we fail to recognize 
his Being. There is no shadow upon the heart in which 
God dwells, and he will dwell in us, if we will receive him. 
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We were created to become temples of the living God, 
and his spirit is within us. He has placed in the souls of 
all his children the witness of himself. They are all par- 
takers of the Divine nature, and it is to that indwelling 
Spirit of God within every man’s bosom that all religion 
appeals. Without this spirit, all religion would be impos- 
sible. Deep in the heart of every man there is an interior 
presence of God, which is immortal life. Call it reason or 
conscience or the soul, dignify it with what name you will, - 
this indwelling presence of God is that which is highest and 
best in our being. It is this which unites us to the Father, 
it is this which gives us real life alone; without this we are 
only flitting shadows, and it is to this godlike possession 
that all truth addresses itself; it is from this all love pro- 
ceeds. Prayer is the aspiration of this spirit to God; it is 
this inward immortality that the Holy Spirit vivifies, exalts, 
and consecrates, and in proportion as this true life within us 
is expanded, and becomes the supreme law of our being, the 
source and spring of all our thought and speech and action, 
making our life one with the Eternal Truth, one with the 
will and life of God, that we become truly the disciples of 
Christ, become ourselves Christ-like, and our life is in unison 
with the one life of God, the absolute and true life which is 
itself eternal. 

When we can grasp this great truth, and domesticate it 
within us, and bring our whole being into entire submission 
to its commandments, then we shall reach that state to which 
the Apostle refers, when the life of Christ shall be made 
manifest in us. Meanwhile let us feel how true it is that 
they only are living who are receiving life from the Father 
and the Son, and imparting that life to the world. Let us 
seek that we may be more truly receptive of the life of the 
Saviour. Lo! he is ever living for us, that we may receive 
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his light and love. From his lofty home in the bosom of the 
Infinite he is ever sending forth to our souls the sweet dec- 
laration, I am the vine, ye are the branches. O Son of 
God! O Vine of life! without thee we are indeed like the 
withered leaves that the autumn wind whirls in the dust. 
Teacher! Recreator! Comforter! Saviour! Guide to Im- 
mortality! abide in us, and let us abide in thee, that hence- 
forth thy true disciples we may live, and bear fruit unto 
everlasting life ! 


LETTERS TO AN INQUIRER. 


VI. 
My FRIEND :— 

Your inquiries have not all been answered, perhaps can- 
not be. It is always easier to ask questions than to answer 
them. It requires little skill to raise doubts or suggest dif- 
ficulties, on subjects pertaining to the spiritual and the infi- 
nite. Nor is there any harm in multiplying questions, if 
they are prompted by a simple desire to know the truth, 
with a determination to embrace and hold it fast. But if 
the motive be different, if it be merely the love of showing 
one’s independence, and enjoying a triumph wherever there 
seems an inability to clear up everything and demonstrate 
the whole, I need not show you the error or the evil ten- 
dency of such a temper. 

But I have no reason to suspect you of a motive which, 
of itself, would make all discussion useless. And I proceed 
to reply to some of your inquiries, not considered in my 
previous letters. 


One of them relates to the Essential. Supposing all I 
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have advanced to be true, you still ask, Is it essential ? 
Allowing Christianity to be an historical, indisputable, and 
extraordinary fact, must it be so received by every one, in 
order that he may be saved? Admitting the Bible to con- 
tain a revelation from God, how far is it absolutely neces- 
sary for me to receive the whole, or any one portion? Is 
it essential to my well-being here, or my happiness here- 
after ? 

Many are the forms that this question assumes. It re- 
lates sometimes to the ‘whole of Christianity, sometimes to 
particular doctrines, often to an ordinance, a form, or feel- 
ing, the act of profession, or modes and measures. Are 
they essential, all or either of them ? 

And the answer in every case will depend, first, on the 
sense in which you use the word “essential.” It is a posi- 
tive term, but it is not always definite. It has at least two 
different significations, as commonly used, —a strict and a 
loose sense. And the loose is the more common; making 
it a duty to define and discriminate. The strict and proper 
meaning of the word is “indispensable”; the loose and 
more common meaning is “important.” You see at once 
how very far apart these two significations are, and how 
differently any question must be answered, as the one or the 
other use of the word is supposed. .Yet many forget that 
there is this difference, and ask and answer the question 
blindly. 

If you intend to ask, whether your belief of the whole 
Bible, or your acceptance of Christianity as it stands in the 
record, be indispensable to your salvation, so that any re- 
jection or doubt will affect the permanent condition of the 
soul, I cannot answer. I do not know. None but He, 
to whom all motives and desires are open, can know. The 
salvation or perdition of a soul is not a matter to be lightly 
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spoken of or hastily decided. Besides an ignorance of 
other hearts, and a possible deception as to our own, the 
very terms in use, salvation and perdition, are differently 
understood by different believers, and should be used with 
care and candor. The only answer that I should be willing 
or able to give to the general question, On what does 
man’s salvation absolutely depend? is this: It depends on 
character. It depends on the disposition of each mind, its 
habitual regard to God, the use of his word, and of the power 
given. Salvation pertains to the character of the soul; and 
that character must consist chiefly in motive and prevailing 
disposition, — the position which the soul maintains, i. e. the 
man, in relation to the truth and will of God. Unless a 
man be subjected to that will, sincerely desiring to know 
the truth, seeking it diligently, and, when attained, using it 
for the best ends, I cannot conceive of salvation. Be it 
in this life or the future, with one intellectual belief or an- 
other, invested with good or bad spirits, in an. outward 
heaven or hell (if these are supposed to be places), the man 
is not and cannot be saved, unless he be a child of God in 
filial reverence, subjection, and love; praying and striving 
to attain a likeness, however faint, to the infinite perfection, 

This prayer and habitual endeavor, this fixed character 
of the soul, we believe to be, in the strictest sense, essential 
to salvation,— because it constitutes salvation. It is the 
purity of heart which sees God. It is the state of holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord. It is that heart- 
felt and actual “doing” of the will of God which Christ so 
magnifies, and sets above all else. “Not every one ‘that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 


- Now, if any one would know whether he be an heir of 
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this salvation, let him ask himself what is his prevailing de- 
sire, the dominant aim and effort of his life. What rules 
him? What governs, possesses, animates, the inward and 
actual man? Is it a supreme love of God, truth, and duty, 
—or the love of himself and earth, and a devotion, almost 
exclusively, to things that perish? On this question, on 
this one fact, as God sees it, and as the individual knows or 
can know it, turns his salvation,—so far as he, or we, can 
at present perceive, or have any authority to determine. 

In this way, I can answer, and am ready to answer, the 
question you have proposed, both generally and particu- 
larly. You ask in general, What is essential to salvation ? 
I answer, such a ruling disposition, character of soul, and 
tenor of life, as I have just intimated, is essential. Of 
course, I lay no stress on the particular word I have used, 
nor do I consider this an exact or complete definition, — 
but only an intimation of the truth, looking to the great re- 
ality. Again, you ask, Is it essential that I should believe 
all that the Bible contains, or accept Christianity as a 
whole, just as it is set forth in the Gospels and Epistles? 
I answer, it is essential that you have the right disposition, 
in regard to the supposed records of revealed truth. It is 
essential that you be willing and resolved to inquire can- 
didly, and as thoroughly as possible, into the gennineness of 
the record, the truth of revelation, determined to accept the 
truth and live by it, so far as you can learn it. It is not re- 
quired of you to accept the whole or any part of the Bible, 
on the authority of man, the dictation of the Church, or the 
belief of ever so large a majority of the Christian world. 
These considerations constitute a reason for faithful exami- 
nation, and should prevent hasty judgment and juvenile 
superciliousness ; but they neither demand your passive ac- 
quiescence, nor release you from the obligation to study and 
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decide for yourself, in the fear of God and prayer for his 
guidance. 

You ask, again, Is there any one doctrine, or any ordi- 
nance, on which my salvation depends? I answer, No; not 
as mere doctrine or ordinance. ~ At least it is not for me to 
designate the one on which you depend for life or death. 
Here, as before, the disposition is greater than the specifi- 
cation. ' Every doctrine that you find to be frue, you are 
bound to regard as essential, and to believe that it has 
something to do with that state of mind which is a condition 
or element of salvation. Every ordinance that Christ rec- 
ommended, or that you think will aid you in the Christian 
character and course, you are bound to observe. Your 
feeling toward the doctrine or ordinance makes a part of 
your character. It may indicate your whole disposition in 
regard to God and Christ. And if you reject a doctrine, or 
neglect an ordinance, from entire indifference to religion, 
from want of inquiry or reflection as to duty, from coldness 
and recklessness as to the deep wants of the soul, and the 
issues of conduct, I need hardly say, that you are not in the 
way of salvation,— a change of feeling and conduct is es- 
sential, even to a right beginning of the investigation. 

This part of the subject is more simple, less open to per- 
plexity and subterfuge, than some imagine. You will grant, 
that to seek truth is essential to a sound mind and high 
purpose. You will grant, that to do right is obligatory 
upon all. What is right, and where truth dwells, are ques- 
tions which no man can answer for all others, in all cireum- 
stances; yet questions which every man must ask and 
answer for himself, before God, in the best use of the pow- 
ers given him, and the means within his reach. If he fail 
to do this, not asking at all, or if he ask in such a temper 
that he is not likely to learn, he is accountable to God; and 
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God tells him, that the truth he is thus slighting, the duty 
which he thus postpones to everything else, may affect his 
eternal peace. His heart is wrong. Truth is not en- 
throned there, nor the love of truth. Duty is not supreme. 
The authority of God and the right is virtually disowned. 
And while the man is troubling himself and others with the 
inquiry, whether his salvation hangs on this belief or that 
form, he loses sight of the true question and the real peril, 
namely, this: Does salvation, the present and future condi- 
tion of the soul, awaken in him any solicitude? Does the 
desire of deliverance from error and sin, with a conscious- 
ness of his need of such deliverance, and gratitude for the 
offer, enter into his motives, prompt his prayers, and sway 
his conduct? Does he love God? Does he thirst for 
truth, and is he willing to make any effort and any sacrifice 
that the truth may cost? 

These questions involve the essential. And when they 
are answered, there will be little difficulty in resolving any 
doubt as to a doctrine, an ordinance, the amount of belief, or 
the course of conduct. 

If now you take the other, more common meaning of the 
word “essential,” — the meaning of “important,” or “ben- 
eficial,’ —the answer to your questions will be easier still. 
This, after all, is the best form of the inquiry, and should 
be the real and only solicitude. What will conduce to the 
health of the mind, the purity, power, and highest salvation 
of the soul? Any one who considers the nature of the 
soul, and holds a just view of its Creator and its destiny, will 
not ask, “ What must I do? but, What may I do, what can 
I do, to be saved? That which I may, I must do; and all 
that I can do, I ought. I will not inquire into the duty or 
necessity of doing right, and escaping the penalty of wrong- 
doing. I will not ask how easily, or how cheaply, I can 
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get to heaven, — what is the smallest price at which salva- 
tion can be purchased, — the best bargain I can make with 
God or Satan. I will not ask, comparatively I do not 
care, whether this creed, worship, or ordinance be posi- 
tively_enjoined and wholly indispensable. Is it important? 
shall be my inquiry. Is it promotive of good, and the 
highest good? Have I reason to think, from the tenor of 
the Scriptures, from the spirit of Christ and his religion, 
from the history of the world, from a knowledge of my own 
nature, temptations, capacity, destiny, that this faith, or 
that observance, will be conducive to strength of principle, 
purity of motive, supremacy of virtue, in my own breast, 
and through my whole sphere of influence? If so, if this be 
even probable, the dictates of common wisdom accord with 
the voice of duty and religion, even of self-love, in moving 
me to consider such an influence and help, in the best sense, 
essential. 

He who believes in the authority of Christ, or reveres his 
character and life, will hold it reasonable that sober heed 
should be paid to his precepts; especially to his moral 
standard, the mark he has set for us. “ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father. in heaven is perfect.” If you desire, my 
friend, to fulfil the spirit of this precept, interpreting the 
letter as you may, you will allow that it requires of you all 
you can do, with all your mind and might, heart and soul. 
And once persuaded of that, you will feel ashamed to waste 
time on the inquiry, whether you have already done 
enough, or believed enough, to save you from reprobation 
and woe. Nay, though Christ had not come, or his testi- 
monials failed to satisfy you, it would seem that the very 
goodness of God, in the gifts and blessings he has lavished 
upon you, must carry you to the same conclusion. Then 
adding to this a sense of your own unworthiness, — the rec- 
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ollection of all_you have felt and known of the powers of 
temptation and the thraldom of sin, —it will be singular, if 
gratitude to God for the love and mercy that glow in the 
mission and mediation of Christ do not swallow up every 
other inquiry and anxiety in the one question, —“ What 
shall I do to be saved?” 

One other question you will perhaps ask, and think it not 
answered with sufficient definiteness in the foregoing re- 
marks. What is essential iz Christianity? If I receive 
the religion as a whole, believing it to be of divine author- 
ity and sanction, am I bound to include every letter of the 
New Testament in this view, and regard every statement as 
unquestionable, even such as seem contradictory? To an- 
swer this in full, would require me to go into the subject of 
Inspiration, which I may do hereafter, but cannot now. 
That you are to receive every “letter,” and this in a trans- 
lation, you will not suppose me capable of saying; nor do I 
think you would find many, among the candid and informed 
of any name, maintaining so extravagant a position. Yet 
it were no less extravagant to assert, or suppose, that there 
is nothing essential in Christianity, or needful for its own 
integrity. Every system must have a basis of fact to rest 
upon, or it will not stand as long as Christianity has stood 
already. That basis of fact it is essential to believe in, as 
I have shown in an earlier letter. The material fact is the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ. He who rejects 
these, or either of them, rejects Christianity. They must 
stand or fall together. And if you admit them, you will 
find it not easy to separate from them a supernatural reve- 
lation, a power purely spiritual, and the truth of immortal- 
ity sealed and sure. These facts, cordially received, consti- 
tute the essence of the Christian faith, and are, an Apostle 
has said, sufficient unto salvation. “If thou shalt confess 
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with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.” 

Of course, this is not all. There are truths in Christian- 
ity, as well as facts, — truths needed to give the religion 
vitality and power. There are doctrines to be believed 
and applied, influences to be sought and used, in order to 
touch the heart, regenerate and build up the character, pos- 
sess and save the soul. Of these I may have an opportu- 
nity to speak in another place. But though nothing more 
should be said of them, I beg you to consider this : — that 
to accept Christianity, and find in it nothing of great mo- 
ment, beside what reason and nature have taught, — to re- 
gard Christ as a divine messenger, yet listen to his teach- 
ings with only the same deference that you pay to Socrates 
or Mahomet, — to think it enough to live a good life, what- 
ever you believe or doubt or reject, —is neither consistent 
with itself, nor with any of the principles on which a sane 
and sound mind commonly acts. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. 


A WORK WORTHY OF A WOMAN. 


" “We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outward life.” 


“T thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their purer life above, 
And something of a finer reverence 
For beatty, truth, and love.” — Lowell. 


ARTICLES are sometimes headed “A Word for Men,” or 
“A Word for Women.” The plan is good. If we read to 
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apply instruction to our own daily lives, it is very satisfac- 
tory to see clearly at the outset what to apply to ourselves, 
what to the other sex. Therefore I speak a word to wo- 
men, hoping they will not leave what few grains of wheat 
these words may contain for those who do not need 
them. 

The beetle crawling across the hand of Professor Agassiz, 
as he admires and studies the insect, can as little appreciate 
the great lessons taught by the motion*of those limbs, as we, 
living, thinking, and forgetting, working or idling here, 
know God’s plan for us, and the work we do for him. Now 
and then we rise above our beetle-life, for a moment lift our 
eyes above the crowd, and seem, as if by inspiration, to see 
the tendency of every life about us; but it is only a flash of 
lightning which reveals it; we sink back blind and forgetful 
again before we comprehend it. God sits alone, looking 
down upon the throng below, guiding, directing, and clearly 
tracing, like a river’s course upon a map, every life, from its 
first breath to its return to dust, and watching the branch- 
ing out of influences from that life, mingling and intermin- 
’ gling, but, however perplexed, never lost sight of. Life is 
short, but how painfully must he see that it is long enough 
wherein to work much mischief and rebellion against him- 
self; and how bright must be the contrast of that one short 
life, two or three years of which were long enough to leave 
behind an ever-increasing influence of purity, truth, and 
love, reaching down through more than eighteen centuries ! 

I believe that all may create for themselves more and 
_ more of this second-sight (if I may so call it), by warming 
the heart, increasing the sympathies, and daily drawing 
nearer to God; by working as if face’to face, at last shiver 
the glass which makes all to see darkly. 

Suppose that we were raised above the world, and could 
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thus trace life and its influences, could we speak another 
impatient word, while we saw the one we sent forth yester- 
day creeping into our brother’s heart, and making him 
more perverse, then going out again with a sin of his to 
urge another to break some law of God, and gathering 
strength with time, and spreading with its children, for infi- 
nite mischief? Could we sneer at a good motive under 
ever so shabby a cloak, if we saw how that sneer caused 
some more sensitive heart to think lightly of real goodness, 
and, that first step taken with our assistance, how easy it 
was to take the second step alone, and by and by help oth- 
ers on? How many times should we be strengthened to 
speak a word of charity or love, when others were tearing 
a “friend’s” life to rags, could we know that the silence 
which was to follow our interference was not a silence of 
contempt, but a dawning feeling of shame in some heart, 
which, properly fostered, might lead to a loving and char- 
itable life ! 

Yet though we do not see it, are we not sure that such 
leaven is working silently but continually through the 
whole world? that all our actions, and words, and even 
thoughts, are unceasingly influencing others, even those 
with whom we never came in contact? Can we ever say 
with confidence, that a sin of ours only harmed ourselves, 
or that a good deed died and bore no fruit. Good seed lies 
dormant in the wrappings of a mummy for thousands of 
years, and does not die. 

The influence of woman in the position of nursery-maid, 
teacher, and mother, all of them vastly responsible, because _ 
beginning at the foundation of every instruction, and laying 
stones some of which can never be pulled away, whatever 
the form of the building upon them, — this influence every- 
body sees, everybody talks about, and everybody has had 
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opportunities for comprehending; but there are other 
branches of influence which few think about till too late in 
life, and fewer care to speak of, yet those influences are ri- 
vals with the parent’s and the preacher’s, —I mean the 
influence exerted by young ladies over those of the other 
sex who are near their age. A solemn trust it is to have 
so much influence as some of them possess, a responsibility 
not to be escaped, however neglected. 

A sister can best judge how great this is. Suppose, as 
your brother advances in life, it becomes necessary for him 
to leave a quiet home and go, a stranger, to a noisy, uncom- 
fortable boarding-house, in a large city. There is no other 
roof, among the hundreds around him, under which he can 
claim a welcome. He misses his home comforts, and those 
little attentions which he never recognized before their loss; 
and is just at the age to appreciate most highly his sister’s 
sympathy, and the society of her friends. In his business 
he associates only with young men; but gradually he makes 
his way into a few families, and congratulates himself upon 
the pleasant evenings he will by and by spend with them; 
but he is awkward, and tongue-tied, and the young ladies 
prefer to laugh and joke with his more ready companions, 
till he feels himself more and more out of place, and at last 
wonders at his boldness in dreaming of gaining a footing 
there. Thrown back, by their indifference, upon his board- 
ing-house once more, he must have amusement; and he 
seeks it—-where? Would not those girls be kind friends 
who would give a cordial welcome to that brother, and take 
pains to break his unprepossessing shell, and draw him 
out? 

With a city lad, the case is almost as strong; he passes 
through an age of temptations and allurements, too great for 
the uninitiated to understand, and however foppish, con- 
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ceited, or uninteresting, if he is neglected, he avenges him- 
self upon himself. 

Do not mistake the spirit, however; there are girls by 
scores who overlook faults, vices, and deficiencies for the 
sake of “attention.” That is nothing but selfishness, vanity ; 
and the evil it brings is almost infinite. The moment the 
motive verges towards this contemptible selfishness, all in- 
tended influences cease, and the other scale weighs to the 
ground. ‘The standard of woman is lowered at every such 
manifestation; and in proportion as a man is amused by you, 
his earnestness is weakened, and his aim dégraded when he 
ceases to respect you. 

Be in earnest! Think of it as a great work and a pleas- 
ant one. The amount of good so accomplished would be 
immeasurable. Suppose in a large city all girls between 
fifteen and twenty should unite to give young men all the 
moral sympathy and help in their power, in the battle they 
all have to fight, and to keep before them, by word, act, and 
sometimes more expressive silence, a high standard of pu- 
rity and principle, — and then, holding themselves in a kind 
of league, continually and earnestly encourage each other as 
for a great work, — what would be the result? Such a league 
is of course impossible, and there always will be a hundred 
frivolous, careless, or selfish, to counteract the most earnest 
work of ten. But 


“Ts it because your sisters are depraved, 
That you must leave your work and be like them ? 
No! though the laws of love and truth are braved 
From peasant’s cap to monarch’s diadem, 
The more ’s the pity: 
Ten righteous men, the patriarch said, had sayed 
The Heaven-cursed city.” 


It is impossible to point out particularly how such a work 
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is to be done. It is the principle, the will, which is neces- 
sary; the rest follows naturally, — and thus drives the duty 
back one step. Begin with self! a thorough purity and 
singleness of thought, a high purpose, a steady aim, — and 
then a sympathy for the other sex: Cultivate the power of 
entering into their feelings, especially of those who, as least 
attractive, need friendly attention the most; and especially 
never appear to think lightly of immorality in any shape. 
Train yourself gradually to that self-forgetting friendship 
between man and woman, which, whatever name others 
may give it, is greatly to the improvement of both parties. 

Men are not puppets, however, to be guided by your 
fingers either toward good or evil; but neither are they 
impenetrable suits of armor; they are human beings, cray- 
ing sympathy like yourselves, though less ready to acknowl- 
edge it; and the weakest of them care less for your new 
bonnet or the number of your flounces, than to find that 
their interests are yours; that, though you cannot tell the 
prices current, you can deny yourself an ornament or a lux- 
ury to lend your support to a principle which promotes their 
good ; and this you can do, if induced by the proper spirit, 
without being in the least degree unwomanly. 

Look upon it as a heavenly appointed commission to do 
all in your power to counteract the allurements which blaze 
every night along the streets, and by a cordial welcome and 
a charitable tongue, by a real friendliness of feeling, care- 
fully purified from selfish or unworthy motives, provide what 
attraction you can for a long leisure evening, which must be 
passed somewhere. 

A life with such a purpose would be a life indeed, throw- 
ing out branches to take root around, till, like the Banyan- 
tree, it almost forms a province of its own, the very remem- 
brance of whose sheltering influence shall be grateful to the 
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wearied, heated traveller in life, and whose vigorous offshoots 
shall live, in their turn to spread wider and wider, long after 
the action of the parent trunk has ceased. 

A. 


THE PASTOR’S JOY. 


A TwerENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY RETROSPECT, IN A SERMON 
PREACHED IN THE CHURCH IN Barton SqQuaRE, SALEM, 
Marcu 8, 1857, By Rey. James W. Tompson, D. D. 


“J have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in 
truth.” — 3 John 4. i 


Tue Apostle calls his disciples children, you observe. 
This was the privilege of his+years. And so the Christian 
minister whose term of service has rounded a large period 
of time feels springing in his breast the instinct of a new 
bond to his people, in virtue of which he may think of them 
and speak to them as children; and as years ripen and mel- 
low him more, this instinct often turns into an affection so 
deep, so tender, so almost motherly, that he finds at last, 
like the beloved disciple, that he can best utter the fulness 
ef it by the paradox of a diminutive expressing magnitude, 
and so calls them his little children. 

There are occasions in the experience of all who have 
been engaged in the ministry a considerable length of time 
when this feeling is forced into unusual intensity, and craves 
precisely that “joy” which the Apostle felt, to quiet the 
solicitudes and silence the reproaches of the parental con- 
science. Such an occasion, you may believe, this day 
brings with it to him who now speaks to you. I have lived 

ke 
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long enough with you to have earned the privilege of call- 
ing you my children; and the thronging suggestions of this 
day, carrying me back to the solemn hour when the over- 
sight of this flock was committed to my youthful inexperi- 
ence and incapacity, but yet, I may say it, to my not 
unconsecrated desires and aims, — carrying me back over 
the memories of a quarter of a century, — bringing under 
my eye obligations, hopes, opportunities, friends, kindnesses, 
separations, graves !—a mingled array, a confused assem- 
blage, of objects and events and subjects of thought and 
feeling, oppressive and almost overwhelming, but yet so 
connected with the life that has been lived, that they could 
not be separated from it without destroying its identity, — 
these suggestions, I say, it may well be supposed, serve but 
to intensify the feeling with which I cling to you as chil- 
dren, and to drive me for relief from the misgivings and re- 
bukes and all the mournful regrets of my heart to find a joy 
where the Apostle found his, in trusting that you walk in 
truth, and by humble devoutness and sweet charities in will 
and mind and life adorn the doctrine of the Saviour which 
has been preached unto you. 

Usage would seem to justify, if not to require, a discourse 
to-day relating to the history of our church, and to the per- 
sonal experience of its minister in his connection with it. 
But all this has been so recently made a matter of record, 
that it would be but repeating myself, were I to enter again 
upon the topic. Only in a general way, therefore, will the 
reflections of the hour have personal references. And yet 
you have a right to know something of the feelings with 
which the past is regarded by me, and something of the im- 
- pressions which the contemplation of the future prints on 
my mind; and in this I will endeavor that you shall not be 
disappointed. a 
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A young brother, who is very dear to me, and a compan- 
ion in my labors, came to see me a few days ago, and, call- 
ing to mind that I was approaching one of those dates 
which are apt to be remembered, he asked me, with an 
affectionate curiosity, which was truly charming, how it 
seemed, and how I felt. I fancied he inspected me with an 
unusual scrutiny. I thought there was an appearance of 
wonder in his face, as though he were suddenly brought into 
familiar terms with one who had been saved in the ark, or 
who had drifted into the present on the flood of a past age, 
and might possibly give him information which no history 
or tradition had preserved! But I could not answer his 
question, and was obliged to bid him wait till his own 
twenty-fifth should bring to him the reply. I could not 
answer, because images so numerous were flitting before 
me; and memories were rushing in such crowds to be rec- 
ognized; and emotions were struggling, like wrestlers, to 
master each other ; and the solemn mystery of Time’s com- 
ing and going, and the grander and more awful mystery 
which it foreshadows, were challenging and defying solu- 
tion; and the Master was knocking at the door and sum- 
moning the occupant within to give account of his steward- 
ship; and all.the retinue of visions into coming years, 
many-colored.and various like the figures in a kaleidoscope, 
— into experiences more perplexed or tranquil, —into the 
vale of years which seen from far looks so drear, but be- 
held by the pilgrim who has reached it is often bathed in a 
beauty which only Heaven can shed on the scenes of earth, 
— into the sleep! and into the beatitude !— because all these 
images, memories, emotions, mysteries, visions, could find 
no language, could not be told. No, I could not answer 
the question. 

Nevertheless, there are some reflections which readily 
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-clothe themselves in words, and leap from the lips, which I 
proceed to mention. 

First, how short, when it is passed, this whole term ap- 
pears! It is truly as a dream when one awaketh. For we 
do not measure time backwards as we sit watching the 
hands on a dial waiting for a wished-for hour ;— so, such a 
period would seem an age, an eternity. We do not meas- 
ure it by counting the earth’s revolutions we can remember. 
But we measure it by numbering and weighing the things 
we have seen and felt and done. And as we do not find 
a great many of these laid up as treasures in the memory, — 
as having importance and worth, — we cannot see how so 
much time can possibly have elapsed. Between early man- 
hood and its ripeness our calling, whatever it be, engrosses 
us, —one thing; and as it commonly affords but small vari- 
ety of incidents that make lasting impressions, the years 
that bound and cover it run together. There is nothing to 
keep them apart. Therefore he who does most of what is 
worth doing, has the longest life. These years that have 
gone, we know not how, had they been filled up with cost- 
lier efforts, and marked by better deeds, would look to-day 
much longer. Life is a dream, because so much of it is 
really passed in sleep, in the slumber of faculties made for 
activity and for immortal accumulations; so little in plant- 
ing the soul and the world with seeds which, bearing fruit 
unto God, would show us, as we looked back, where we had 
been, and what we had been doing, all the days that were 
gone. But so it is, we shorten life by not using it. Our 
present moments we let slip as though there were plenty 
more in store; and when they are fallen into the abyss, we 
miss them, but can give no account of them because they 
have yielded us nothing. : 

But not to dwell on the cause, I seem to myself to have 
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been walking in a mist, through which the sun has occasion- 
ally broken and painted a picture of beauty for my heart, 
but which has kept half concealed from my eyes the great 
forms of reality which have surrounded me. I have passed 
the tall mile-stones without seeing them. The annuals have 
bloomed around me, but when they died their warning 
failed to touch me. The flow of changes has been so even 
as to be scarcely perceived. Step by step the gratious 
Providence has led me on, myself scarcely conscious of be- 
ing upward led, till on a sudden the mist breaks away and 
I see myself with my God and my companions on the 
mountain height, on the topmost peak, between the begin- 
ning and the end of the longest ministry ! 

And here, secondly, comes this reflection to soothe the 
pain of the first, —that I have not come up hither alone. 
Friends still surround me. My own identity preserves 
yours along with it. This is a benign ordination of Heaven, 
rendering us in a degree unconscious of our losses: waste 
and renewal keep equal pace in all, so that what is really 
different appears the same. The lenses of the eye so ad- 
just themselves to the altered condition of things, that they 
bring back an unchanged image to the mind. Yes, this is a 
benign ordination; and by means of it the faces of men and 
women, whose intelligence and smiles gave me welcome five 
and twenty years ago, beam upon me with the same ex- — 
pression to-day, scarcely changed at all, only a shade older, 
with all of animation they had then, sobered a little, per- 
haps, by experience, and I would hope illuminated also by 
the word of truth. And yet, it is probable that if one of us 
on that welcoming day had fallen asleep, and waked not till 
this morning, he would not be able to recognize a single 
person whom he then knew. So changed in reality, and 
yet to one another so much the same! Again, I say, it is a 
benign ordination, and devoutly thank God for it. 
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But this pleasing illusion fails us when, thirdly, we reflect 
that all are not here who started with us. Our organic 
identity remains till we attempt to analyze it: then it van- 
ishes. The old voice is heard again: “ Your fathers, where 
are they? and the prophets, do they live for ever?” I can 
count but seven of the families connected with the parish at 
my coming in which I have not been called —in some 
eases more than once or twice —to offer prayers because 
of their dead, and to minister to them the consolations of 

“our holy faith. I have laid my own dead also with yours, 
and the graves of both yours and mine have blossomed to- 
gether with hopes that never can wither, that no winter can 
kill! They are gone, — parents and children, brothers and 
sisters ;—- gone! and only come back now as memory bids 
them to assure us that they are not lost to us for ever! 
And the prophets, how many of them have fallen asleep! 
Of all in this city and neighborhood to whose special fellow- 
ship I was received at my installation, but one remains at 
his post. Of the rest, some have changed their sphere of 
occupation and duty, and the others their sphere of exist- 
ence, — passed from the temporal, with its fleeting shows, to 
the realities of the eternal. And of all those of every com- 
munion who then graced the pulpits of this city, but one re- 
tains his position to adorn by his venerable age and the 
beauty of a Christian life the sanctuary in which he has 
fulfilled an honorable ministry of more than half a century. 
Gladly would I pause to pay a tribute to the brethren, liv- 
ing and dead, who here took my hand so cordially at the 
first, —to the genius and learning and eloquence of some 
of them, and to the hospitable hearts and earnest faith of 
all; but this, to do it justly, would require more than a 
few moments, and must be omitted. Let me, however, join 
these early brethren with those who have come to fill their 
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places and hold them together in my affections. Together 
they seem to meet me this day. Together they lift upon 
me the prayer of benediction. Together they exhort and 
charge and encourage me. The departed are come again. 
The-absent return. The living who have never died, and 
the dead who live again, gather around me. Brothers, hail! 
and farewell! 

And now I turn from the presence of which we have just 
taken leave, to reflect, fourthly, on our own condition as a 
parish. Ours is an old town. Some one has given it the 
rather equivocal praise of being a finished town. ‘Streams 
of young life and adventure, such as are needed to make glad 
the city of God, are ever flowing out from such places, — 
not into them. New, active, growing communities invite 
the earnest and enterprising. Our city has suffered not a 
little from this cause ; and the church as much as any other 
institution. It operates injuriously every way. It dimin- 
ishes the corporate strength of the church, and drains off 
some of its best blood, —its purest, truest, holiest life. It 
brings discouragement upon minister and people alike, often 
rendering their zeal but little better than a struggle against 
decay and dissolution. In such circumstances the question 
becomes, How shall we get persons to fill the pews? while 
in new and thriving towns it is, How shall we find pews for 
the persons? It is humiliating to ask the first question; it 
is cheering to hear the second. The first tends to secular- 
ize what is holy; “the second leaves all free to exercise 
themselves unto godliness. The one tends to make the 
Father’s house a house of merchandise, and his servants 
buyers of favor; the other opens and consecrates it for 
worship. 

But notwithstanding the drawback to which I have re- 
ferred, we have reason to be gratified with our prosperity. 
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We have lost members enough during the twenty-five 
years to make another congregation as large as the present, 
and yet this is more than double that over which I was 
called to settle. There has been growth in all these years ; 
but the greatest in the last. The recent increase is owing, 
principally, to a measure which some of you thought of 
doubtful expediency, but the wisdom of which is now prob- 
ably perceived by all, —I mean, of course, the enlargement 
of this edifice. It is hardly to be expected that I shall 
again have occasion, in the course of my life, publicly ‘to 
allude to that measure, and therefore it seems to me right 
that I should now speak of it, and record it in your memo- 
ries as my own. Bear with me a little in my boasting; for 
I am proud of it. I claim the credit of having first con- 
ceived and suggested the idea of it, while I freely and 
thankfully accord to you a most generous and noble energy 
in carrying it out. It was a measure of vital importance. 
It has given you new life as a society, —a new spirit; it 
has imparted to you power which you never felt before, and 
rendered your future secure. Holy and beautiful house of 
my God! in thee let the name which is above every name 
be for ever enshrined, and from thee let the worship of 
hearts united in the love of Christ — penitent, sincere, not 
a lip-service, reverent, thankful, aspiring, fervent, kindling 
into joy, full of the Holy Ghost — go up and mingle with 
the Alleluia of the heavenly temple, till thy walls become 
a ruin! : 

This thought of a pure worship leads me to the reflection, 
fifthly, that it is not the temple nor the gold of the temple, 

after all, that chiefly concern us, but the temper which is 
brought to it, the spirit which is breathed, and the word 
which is spoken in it. Our chief joy should be, not that we 
call upon God in so pleasant a sanctuary, but rather, if this 
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may be ours, that we are receiving his truth and walking in 
it. I say his truth, for it is that which I have sought to 
learn and enforce; his truth as it is written for us to read 
in these magnificent volumes that are always open above 
and around us; his truth as he has written it in the con- 
science and the living soul of humanity ; his truth especially 
as it is seen and known through Jesus his Son. To look 
into the depths of this truth,—to comprehend it, to grasp 
its power, to find the point of its applications, to transmute 
into life, to cause it to be a living reality in preacher and 
hearer so that its fruits should be manifest and its hopes 
take wing in a vigorous and joyous soaring, — this I have felt 
to be the one great work of my calling. How feebly, halt- 
ingly, blindly, unworthily, it has been performed, none can 
feel more sensibly than myself. Yet I hope it is not pre- 
sumption in me to think that I have partially, at least, tried 
to do my duty, and that the Lord whom I serve has not left 
to me the pain and disgrace and woe of utter failure. If I 
have kept back anything of his truth as it has been made 
known to me, from fear or affection, from compliance with 
popular opinions or prejudices, from want of independence 
and courage to brave opposition, from a timeserving spirit, 
from a narrow expediency, I should surely deserve to-day 
nothing better than your pity, and feel unspeakable con- 
tempt for myself. The whole counsel of God no finite 
mind can explore: what he is pleased to reveal, it is ours to 
declare. The Gospel which you have heard here I have 
learned of Jesus. Its aim has been, not to divest the hearer 
of his nature, nor to exalt his understanding at the expense 
of his heart, but to make him a MAN, a CHRISTIAN man, in 
thought, affection, sympathy, purpose, deed, — a full-grown, 
perfect man, according to the stature of Christ, in all the 
vigorous play of his varied faculties and in all the generous 
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outflowings of his heart. Accordingly religion has been pre- 
sented here chiefly as a practical thing made visible and 
palpable in the life of Jesus, — Offspring and sublimest Type 
of Infinite Love! It has been presented, particularly in the 
later years, not as a dogma, but a spirit and a life, — bread 
from heaven, refreshing water from “the topmost fountain,” 
the sinner’s need, the saint’s delight, the redemption and 
joy of the world, the key to the kingdom of heaven; 
and my prayer has been, that its ministrations here might 
drop as the rain and distil as the dew, and its divine senti- 
ments flow from these human lips in creative breathings 
like those winds that swept over the old prophets’ valley, 
resuscitating and reorganizing the mouldering dead. 

In the earlier period of my ministry, questions of doctrine 
were prominent, and controversies in theology were heated, 
and often rancorous. Churches faced each other in atti- 
tudes of hostility, and love to Christ was felt to be best dis- 
played by sectarian zealotry. The day for such waste of 
temper and strength, for such selfishness in the use of spir- 
itual mercies, for such alienations in the name of Jesus 
among his disciples, is passing away. It is seen now how 
true it is what another has said, that “an age of disputation 
is never an age of belief; a day of controversy among 
Christians is not a day of Christianity.” The theology 
which has here been maintained I still hold, in its general 
features, unchanged. It satisfies my intellect and my heart 
both as a student of Scripture and an observer of man. 
But I would not assume that it is above criticism, and ex- 
haustive of the truth of God’s word; much less would I 
dare aver that the Gospel is not preached where this theol- 
ogy is not received. Our notions of the Gospel, it has been 
well said, are no more the Gospel, than astronomic theories 
are the stars. This theology is dear to me, and a system 
opposed to it would be repugnant to whatever sentiments 
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and principles have grown into moral habits within me. A 
theology which should wear a more austere look, that should 
fulminate where this pleads with the voice of a mother, and 
denounce where this pities and bewails, and give over for 
ever where this holds on for ever with the grasp of an in- 
finite concern, could not move me. I may lose heaven, but 
oh! I could not receive that if I knew it would save me. 
A theology of knotty points and dark problems and schemes 
of salvation, framed with dialectic art, can have no power 
over me. My creed is, simply, My Saviour. Let science 
interpret his word, life, spirit, his love and faith, the un- 
measured and immeasurable fact and consequences of his 
death, his prayer in the garden and on the cross in its 
subject and object, — let it put these into logical formulas if 
it can, —and they shall be my theology, my Christology too. 

But I must hasten toa conclusion. From the high moun- 
tain I have been looking backward hitherto: now a glance ~ 
forward. Another quarter of a century, and where shall we 
be, — who will fill these pews, this pulpit? If I can hear 
anything distinctly from the Spirit, it is, Be not anxious, only. 
walk in truth; there is no greater joy; this is eternal life. 
Whether this ministry shall be longer or shorter is of little 
moment; but whether it shall be faithful, a world of good 
or evil hangs upon that! The future of our earthly life is 
covered with shadows, wisely concealed from the curious 
gaze of man, that he may learn to follow his Guide and trust 
his God. For me and my coevals and seniors henceforth 
it is a descent, a constantly accelerating descent, till its end. 
In the order of. nature we are to go down the mountain 
while the younger generations are ascending on the other 
side. There is sadness in this, for the world still looks 
beautiful to our eyes, and hooks stronger than steel bind us 
to those whom we must leave. But it is not all sad, even 
this prospect: for if we cannot see what is below us on the 
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slope and in the valley, from the mountain of vision whereon 
we stand can we not look farther on, and discern through the 
celestial ether the outlines of that city of God where the 
children who walk in truth are received in joy by the 
fathers who instructed them? My friends, let us walk in 
truth and be of good cheer. If age is before us with its 
infirmities, so is God with his strength; if want, so is the 
Bounty that was never exhausted ; if mourning and tears, 
so is the Divine Comforter; if death and the grave, so is 
Jesus and the Resurrection. I bless God that he hath 
stopped the trembling of my heart in view of the night 
that is eoming. I bless him that from this mountain up 
which my unwilling steps have been led I can see what 
Moses from Pisgah could not. The land of promise, of 
which Canaan was but the shadow, lies serenely in half- 
veiled beauty before my vision, and I begin to snuff the 
fragrance of more luscious grapes than those of Eschol. 
Brothers in Jesus’ wave their palms as a friendly beckon. 

Children in the Lord from this dear heritage open wide 
their inviting arms; and the Blessed One who has furnished 
his table for many guests makes the sign that still there is 
room. If now our heart finds joy in truth, if now it gives 
forth thrilling notes when it is touched by the fingers of 
human love, or when some angel from the holy sky sweeps 
its keys, what may we not anticipate when the finger of 
God shall open all the stops of the instrument and awaken 
the silent harmony of its thousand strings? Again I say, 
let us walk in truth and be of good cheer! 

It only remains before dismissing you that I thank you 
for all your care and affection manifested towards me from 
my beginning to this day. Your kindness has been un- 
broken, your sympathy and charity most exemplary and 
sustaining. In that disposition, always amiable and in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity, which puts a 
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friendly construction upon doubtful actions, and is lenient in 
judgment upon those sins of omission of which the minister 
who is most guilty is quite apt to be found in the best com- 
pany, you have not been wanting. You have been more 
than just in your estimate of my services. And yet it is 
not at all certain that you begin to comprehend the multi- 
form and trying nature of the minister’s duty. You cannot 
understand what it is to keep the brain continually seething 
over unformed sermons, the eye and ear wakeful to every 
parish need and complaint, and the heart beating with affec- 
tionate concern for the aged, and solicitude for the young, 
and sorrowings for the afilicted, and griefs for the dead, 
while the soul, looking onward, trembles in view of its 
account. . . . . . I thank you for the touching, ap- 
propriate, and exquisitely beautiful tokens of your love 
yesterday laid upon my table. I thank the true and trusty 
women whose confidence and affection are my solace and 
support, and whose fidelity to Christ is the central pillar of 
the church. And I thank the youth of the congregation for 
their precious testimonial, and the words with which it is 
‘inscribed, compared with which the silver and gold have no 
value. I thank them for the charming book of their auto- 
graphs, which will be kept with my choicest treasures till 
my days are ended. Nothing has touched my heart so 
much as the sight of it, and from no gift do I promise myself 
more pleasure in the future. 

And now, brethren, I heartily commend you to God. I 
beseech you to cherish love one towards another ; —in spirit, 
following Christ ; in life, obeying the everlasting Law; pre- 
paring for the future by faithfulness in the present; laying 
up treasures in heaven by rightly using those of the earth ; 
—and be assured that, with the beloved disciple, I can 


have no greater joy in this world or the next, than to hear 
that my children walk in truth. Amen. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirty-Second Anniversary of this Association was 
celebrated on Tuesday, May 26, 1857. The exercises 
were held in the Church of the Saviour, in Bedford Street, 
Boston, which at an early hour became filled with a large 
and attentive atidience, who remained in attendance four 
hours. 

At a quarter past nine, the President, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
took the chair, and at his invitation prayer was offered by 
Rey. John Cordner of Montreal. 

The records of the last annual meeting were read by the 
Secretary. 

Calvin W. Clark, Esq. then presented his report, as 
Treasurer of the Association, for the year 1856-57, which 
was accepted and referred to be audited. Hon. Henry Rog- 
ers was appointed auditor. 

The Report is as follows : — 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
RECEIPTS. 


To Cash balance on hand, . $ 1,607.40 
« « from Dr. Miles, for preaching, 15.00 
ee « G,G. Channing’s Mission, 39.10 
«6 « John H. Rogers’s Sand- 

wich Island Mission, 120.00 


Amount carried forward, $1,781.50 
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Amount brought forward, $ 1,781.50 
To Cash from Calcutta Mission, . 50.26 
i ey «“ Life-Members, : 738.00 
Ae ott “Book Fund.) s-< . 2,811.04 
eee rik « Sales of Books, . 2,476.16 
re ee “ Quarterly Journal, . 1,311.54 


3 «“ “ Auxiliaries, . : 5,851.85 
wou & * Lancaster, N! H., . ~ 153.00 
eee ee Kansas Church, ~ : 8,746.18 ; 
| $18,919.48 
EXPENDITURES. 


By Cash paid Feeble Societies, $ 1,420.25 
“6 « J.C. Smith, Sandwich 

Island Mission, - 200.00 
« « ¢ (Caleutta Mission, . 1,150.00 
“¢  « « Publishing Books, . 5,664.67 
cot SS ~ eaneagter, Nn Ege 183.00 
“«  « « Kansas Church, - 4,160.00 
wee “ Kansas Mission, Mr. 

Mule, sat Sat ee eNO 
« « © ~Commissions Sales Books, 124.45 
“ “ “ Salaries, ’ : ‘ 2,075.00 
«yO ( Bxpensés, oto ve eres 


$ 17,447.89 
By Cash, Balance to new account, $ 1,471.50 


Er. Ex. 


Carvin W. Ciarx, Treasurer. 
Boston, May 25, 1857. 
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On motion, it was ordered that a committee of five be 
appointed to nominate the officers of the Association, said 
committee to report at the close of the discussion. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed: Rey. Mr. Ware of 
Cambridgeport, Rey. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown, Rey. Mr 
Edes of Eastport, Rev. Dr. Osgood of New York, and 
Samuel Greele, Esq., of Boston. . 

At the request of the President, the Report of the Exec- 
utive Committee was then read by the Secretary. 


REPORT. 


In presenting their Turrty-Seconp Annual Report, the 
Executive Committee will endeavor to give such a history 
of their proceedings during the past year as may enable the 
members of the Association to judge of the manner in which 
the Board have discharged the trusts confided to their 
hands. By avoiding minute details, and alluding only to 
topics of a leading interest, they intend to occupy but a 
small portion of time, preferring to give more room to the 
free discussion which forms the chief interest of the occa- 
sion. 

The sort of service which the present times most demand 
of this Association was the subject of much careful consid- 
eration a few years ago. No reasons have been seen to 
modify the decisions then reached. The work of the past 
year has been a steady perseverance in the plans with 
which the friends of the Association have already become 
familiar. In the two chief departments of those plans, first, 
an enlargement of missionary effort, and, secondly, the use of 
our religious literature as a more potential instrument of 
Christian influence, we have evidences of encouragement 
not at all below any reasonable expectations. 


The success which has attended the mission to India has 
VOL. IV. NO. IV. 41 
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already led to the inquiry, What shall we do when the Soci- 
ety established in Calcutta shall no longer need our foster- 
ing care? —a, contingency which, considering the number 
and influence of the friends it is raising up in India itself, 
and the co-operation it is attracting from our brethren in 
England, may, at no distant day, arise. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that, in keeping in earnest activity the Christian influ- 
ences there set at work, many things are required beside 
the support of oné missionary. The large number of tracts 
there printed, the eagerness. with which they are circulated 
and, perused, and the ready facility with which the printed 
page may be made to do extensive missionary work among 
an educated and inquisitive people, all point to the necessity 
of securing at an early day a publishing society in Cal- 
cutta. A printing-press and a periodical magazine will be 
wanted, as also a normal school for training superior teach- 
ers, and colporteurs to travel through densely settled villa- 
ges along the lines of railroad, and supply what may be one 
of the greatest markets yet opened with ten thousand yol- 
umes of our books. Moreover, the precise steps taken in 
Calcutta may be repeated in other places, and religious so- 
cieties be formed where Sunday schools are already gath- 
ered. 

In view of all this, it may be doubted whether any of us 
have fully opened our eyes to the vastness of the work to 
which Divine Providence has here called us. A little 
handful of Christians as we are, we suddenly find that one 
of the great, densely peopled continents of the earth is more 
open to an influence from us, than to that from any other 
body of disciples. Moving on currents divinely directed, 
our little bark has floated alongside this immense raft, 
crowded with an educated, intelligent, but, so far as religion 
is concerned, enthralled and perishing people. They ask 
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for as much bread of life as we can give them,—bread 
which, perhaps, provokes the inquiry, What are these five 
loaves among so many? but which Jesus can make sufficient 
for the wants of a multitude, if only we do just as he 
bids us. 

A closer tie between‘us and this mission may be formed 

. during the coming year. There are in Calcutta two young 
men who are anxious to come to this country to be edu- 
cated, that they may return and devote their lives to the 
spiritual advancement of their countrymen. They are per- 
sons, it is said, of bright minds, and great promise, and are 
already instructed in the English language and literature. 
The Association has sent for them. On arriving here they 
will pursue a course of study in theology. Opportunities 
may be furnished of hearing from their own lips of the 
wants and hopes of India. 

We have to report a similar success attending our mis- 
sion to Kansas. It will soon outgrow the necessity of any 
further aid from the Association. On every Sunday morn- 
ing the first church-going bell ever heard in that Territory 
summons a large congregation to the neat and substantial 
stone edifice that overlooks the city of Lawrence. ‘At pres- 
ent, only the basement room is occupied. A formal dedica- 
tion of the church will take place this summer. By an act 
of Christian courtesy, which will meet with a hearty ap- 

_ proval from this body, the Orthodox Society occupy the room 
in the afternoon of each Sabbath; and by an act of Chris- 
tian fellowship, reflecting the highest credit upon both Uni- 
tarian and Orthodox Societies, the Sunday schools of both 
meet together for instruction at the feet of Jesus. May the 
act be prophetic of Christian union and co-operation in a 
Territory well-nigh blasted at first by wrath and rage inhu- 
man. Through the growth of Lawrence, and the rise of 
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property in that city, the church owned by the Association 
will become valuable, and can be sold to the Society there 
worshipping, for many thousand dollars. The proceeds will 
be sacredly appropriated, to repeat in other places in Kan- 
sas the work done in Lawrence. 

A missionary, sent out five months ago by this Associa- 


tion, will soon arrive at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. Other | 


Christian denominations first converted those once savage 
islands, and won some of the best triumphs recorded in mis- 
sionary annals. In the progress of Christian thought there 
is a call for the aspects of the Gospel which we present. 
One has gone to meet that call, who has himself, within a 
few years, passed through a transition of belief which com- 
munities sometimes more slowly-make. He will have sym- 
pathies with those of the older and of the fresher faith. 
He goes not to carry questions of controversy to those ends 
of the earth, but to lead those who may submit themselves 
to his guidance, in the way which he and they may prefer, 
to that Saviour who has the isles of the sea for his inherit- 
ance. Should the life and health of our missionary permit, 
it is not doubted that he will do a noble work in that distant 
vineyard of our Master. 

During the past year the Committee have appointed a 
Home Missionary. While preparing the pages of this Re- 
port, an illustration has occurred of the need of such. A 
request has been received, that he might meet the large 
Christian conferences, three of which are to be held in June 
in Central and Western New York. At these he might do 
much to establish fraternal relations, to promote the circula- 
tion.of our Journal, and open avenues for the distribution of 
_our books. In towns in New England, drained by emigra- 
“tion of their means and hopes, he may help keep alive on 
domestic altars the fires of sacrifice which have died out in 
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many churches. We need not allude to the vigor, experi- 
ence, social sympathy, and earnest Christian faith,. which 
our missionary brings to this service. 


The extent-of our business in the second chief depart- 
ment of our plans, the publication of books, has been 
more than double that of the year before, and, excepting 
that year, more than that of any other four years in 
the history of the Association. We subjoin a list of the 
works issued during the last twelvemonth. It includes two 
editions of the Theological Essays, edited by Professor 
Noyes; one edition of The Harp and the Cross; two edi- 
tions of The Altar at Home, making the seventh and eighth 
editions of that work; one edition of Eliot’s Doctrinal Lec- 
tures, making the twelfth edition of that work; a second 
edition of the Rod and Staff; a second edition of the Sun- 
day-School Liturgy ; a second edition of Wilson’s Unitarian 
Principles Confirmed; a second edition of Early Piety; 
and an edition of Memoirs of Mary L. Ware. These are 
editions of nine separate works. Besides these we have 
published twenty-seven thousand five hundred copies of the 
Quarterly Journal; seven thousand copies of the Year- 
Book; three thousand five hundred copies of Mr. Dall’s 
first Annual Report, under the title of “ Mission to India” ; 
and six thousand two hundred and fifty new copies of our 
old Tracts. Adding all these together, we may sum up the 
extent of our printing the past year by saying that it 
amounts to six and a half millions of pages. The prepara- 
tion of this for publication, and its oversight through the 
press, have of course occupied no inconsiderable portion of 
the time of the Committee. | 

In regard to the distribution of this matter, it may be said 
that in no case have books been ordered from the press till 
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the demand for them has been actually felt.. Of those that 
have been sold, some have been retailed at the Rooms of 
the Association, some have been ordered by booksellers in 
this city, and others have been disposed of by colporteurs 
and-selling-agents, of whom we have now one hundred and 
fifteen in different parts of our country. 

The books sold, however, constitute but a part of those 
distributed, Many have been given by the Committee to 
persons and institutions, in whose hands it was believed they 
would do good missionary work. In such cases the Board 
have endeavored to act with prudence and caution, but in 
no penny-wise spirit. The rapid changes in religious belief 
that are taking place all over our land, the decline of old 
dogmas, the consequent unsettling of opinions, the preva- 
lence of doubts and superstitions, the struggles in many 
quarters for a fresher and firmer faith, all have imposed the 
duty to scatter the seeds of truth and life with a liberal 
hand. Hitherto we have asked only for a fair field, day- 
light, and sunshine, assured that every seed in which God 
hath placed a life-germ will spring up and produce sixty or 
an hundred fold. We are now having these opportunities 
accorded to us, —all that we can ask, and more than we can 
improve, — and it becomes us to meet them in a spirit of the 
utmost liberality, not looking for an immediate return for 
every dollar we spend, but grateful that we may make an 
investment where years hence we may receive our own 
with usury. A doubt-stricken and anxious mind by chance 
hears that such light as it craves may be found by applying 
at our Rooms. These are among the most frequent appli- 
cations we receive, coming continually from all parts of our 
land. The books best fitted to meet the expressed wants 
have been freely sent. Library committees of Colleges and 
Theological Schools apply in person or by letter for all 
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our publications, which, in order that they may take their 
chance in forming the opinions of the leading men of the 
next generation, are gladly placed by us on the shelves of 
these institutions. A party of emigrants leave New Eng- 
land to form a town in Iowa, Minnesota, or Kansas. They 
wish to take books with them, as the best instrument of their 
culture in their far distant homes. Thirty or forty volumes, 
of our books are given to them, to impart, as we hope, an 
element of an enlightened and generous Christian faith to 
future prosperous cities of the West. A few neighbors in 
some remote settlement in California, unable to hear the 
preaching best suited to their religious convictions, meet to- 
gether every Sunday, to conduct a Sunday school, and to 
exchange books that set forth the instruction and consola- 
tions of the faith they acquired in their loved New England 
homes. The books that supply their want of a preacher 
and pastor, and make one day in seven a Sabbath to their 
souls, and constitute the sole spiritual training of themselves 
and children, are books given by us. Our missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands took with him a large box of our books, 
some of which he will doubtless sell, but many of which he 
will no doubt circulate gratuitously, as among the very best 
instruments he can use to promote the purposes of his mis- 
sion. Three new Societies have sprung up in Australia, at 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Sydney. Two of these have ap- 
plied to us, through their friends, for that expression of our 
sympathy and fraternal help which would be afforded by the 
gift of our books; and have not applied in vain. Of the 
many hundreds of volumes sent every year to Calcutta, 
though the most are sold, and the proceeds are applied to 
the support of the mission, yet many also are bestowed as a 
gift, and are a part of the most effective Christian asaaenice 


we are exerting in India. 
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Tf it be asked, What are these books which by more than 
a hundred agents at home we are scattering around us, and 
by these-many friends abroad we are sending forth to the 
remotest parts of the world, What is their spirit? To what 
do they tend? we point in answer to our Theological and 
Devotional Libraries. On the basis of a reverential, schol- 
.arly, and enlightened interpretation of Scripture, we seek 
to build up a stable and earnest Christian faith. We would 
do this in a spirit of respect and affection for all disciples 
taking the name of him “after whom the whole family in 
heaven and on earth is called.” Is it strange that we feel 
that this work is one of the best missionary enterprises 
which our times demand, and that it has a claim upon lb- 
eral-minded men far beyond what as yet it has met ? 
Among the gifts of books made during the past year, the 
Board may allude particularly to the large number of vol- 
umes sent to the libraries and Professors of German Uni- 
versities. The gift was made in no presumption that our 
new country could contribute anything in the way of learn- 
ing to that ancient land of scholars, but was sent in answer 
to repeated inquiries there made concerning our type of 
Christian thought. It has been acknowledged with many 
grateful expressions. ‘The books were all the more thank- 
fully received, because they set forth those views in theology 
to which a large class of German minds, escaping the ex- 
tremes of credulous pietism on the one side, and sceptical 
rationalism on the other, is now tending. 

A like expression of fraternal interest may be appropri- 
ately sent to Belgium. The city of Brussels, which leaves — 
such a vivid image on the mind of every traveller in Eu- 
rope, on account of its rare beauty, and memorable histori- 
cal associations, has lately acquired another attraction, at 
least to us, in becoming the seat of a religious movement in 
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~which we must feel a lively interest. Many of the best 


minds of Europe have been drawn to that city by its relig- 
ious toleration. Nowhere is thought more free, and schol- 
arship more reverent and earnest. A school of Christian 
theology has sprung up, bearing many resemblances to that 
of which Channing was the leader in this country. Two 
able reviews, and a large number of authors and pastors, 
advocate its-extension. Already they take the lead among 
thinking and reflecting men, and, reminding us of the days 
of LeClere, and Wetstein, and Grotius, they promise to ex- 
ert no small influence upon the religious mind of Europe. 
In, England there is a prospect that our literature may 
haye a larger circulation than ever before. Arrangements 
have been made with Rey. Dr. Beard, of Manchester, for 
an extensive interchange of books. The Committee have 
just received books from him to the amount of nearly four 
hundred dollars, with orders for our books to a like amount. © 
In this way we can supply the public here with valuable 
books, such as The People’s Bible Dictionary, Grounds 
and Objects of Religious Knowledge, Illustrations of the 
Trinity, at a greatly reduced price; while our Altar at 
Home, and Norton’s Statement of Reasons, and Wilson’s 
Unitarian Principles Confirmed, and hundreds of voluntes 
of our Tracts, will be in the hands -of readers in England. 
It is pleasant to come into these closer spiritual relations to 
a country in which so much is now done for a progressive 
and purified theology. The volume of Theological Essays, 
edited by Professor Noyes, has made us all acquainted with 
the free and noble minds that honor the Established Church, 
who have done much for the progress of that Reformation 
which, beginning under Luther in the matter of eeclesiasti- 
eal polity and church ceremonies, is now extending itself 
to the science of theology, and the perfect work of which 
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will be seen in the disenthralment of the Christianity of 
Christ from the traditions of men. 

Among the Protestant churches in France there are 
many whose views of Christian theology are in harmony 
with those defended by this Association; and the name of 
M. Coquerel, an eloquent preacher of Paris, and a leader 
of Reformed Protestantism, is well known on this side of 
the Atlantic. His son, a colleague pastor, is editor of a 
French paper, published weekly in Paris, devoted to the 
exposition and defence of a liberal and progressive faith. 
The paper is sent regularly to our Rooms. The Committee 
are happy to send in return our publications, and to, keep 
up this fraternal interchange with men who may have much 

influence upon the theology of their country. 

“Amid these signs of hope in Europe, the Comittee can- 
not withhold an allusion to an oppressed people, closely 
~ allied to us in faith. The Unitarians of Transylvania, amid 
all the persecutions through which they have passed, have 
clung with an undying grasp to their religion for three hun- 
dred years; and have nourished the college and schools 
that have kept alive among them the learning of which the 
Fratres Poloni left an imperishable monument. The Aus- 
trfan government, under Jesuit dictation, bent upon de- 
stroying these nurseries of Protestantism and freedom, has 
resolved to shut up all colleges and schools which cannot 
command a yearly revenue very much larger than the Uni- 
tarians of Transylvania possess. Two courses are before 
them: either to relinquish their educational institutions 
altogether, and send their children to the schools of their 
enemies, or to raise $ 100,000 to comply with the condition 
which Austrian tyranny has imposed. The last alternative 
has been chosen. Though numbering only about fifty thou- 
sand souls, and many of these poor mountaineers, the Uni-— 
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tarians.of Transylvania will raise $ 60,000; and they send 
an earnest appeal to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and through that to the American Unitarian 
Association, for aid. 
From Rey. Edward Tagart; of London, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 

Committee have received a letter urging this subject upon 

their attention. “It is of very great importance,” he says, 

“to assist the Transylvanian Unitarians in maintaining. the 

independence of their religious institutions, their freedom 
from Austrian rule, and the interference of the Jesuits. 

They are the vanguard of enlightened Protestantism and 

religious liberty on the eastern frontier of Europe. We 
admire the noble effort which they have made. Our Com- 
mittee have voted to them the sum of five hundred dollars 
out of their funded property, and have issued an appeal to 
their friends throughout the country for congregational col- « 
lections and subscriptions. Pray bring the matter before 
your American Association as early as possible, and let me 
have the pleasure of hearing soon that you concur in our 
_view of the interest and importance of the case.” To this 
appeal the Committee will only add, that, as this is a subject 
of much wider relations than ordinarily comes before the 
Board, it seems proper that it should be referred to the. 
consideration of the Association at this its annual meeting.. 

Some expression of our interest is due to a faithful and 

struggling people, and something more substantial than 

words only, though they be expressive of Christian sympa- 
thy and love. _ 

As the Committee look forward to the action of the As- 
sociation for the coming year, they see grounds for the hope 
of still greater usefulness. Several important publications 
are in advanced stages of preparation, Among these may 
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be mentioned an “ Introduction to the New Testament,” by 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, discussing such topics as the © 
inspiration, of the Scriptures, the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament, the authority of the canon,— topics which never 
more needed a careful reconsideration than now, and which 
we feel sure will be examined in the thorough, scholarly, 
and reverent spirit-of this clear writer. From Rev. E. H. 
Sears the manuscript of a new work will soon be received, 
to be called “Immortality.” It is designed to invest the 
great fact of a future life with the power of a present real- 
ity, and is written in the same beauty of style which has 
made his “ Regeneration” so popular. Another volume of 
Theological Essays may soon be published, on “ Sacerdotal 
and Spiritual Religion,” chiefly selected from the writings 
of Professor James Martineau, and edited by, Rev. William 
R. Alger. The Commentary on the New Testament before 
announced is delayed in consequence of the conscientious 
care bestowed upon its preparation. It is expected that 
the portion which relates to the Epistles will at once go to 
press. 

A sign of increasing interest in the Association is fur- 
nished by the fact, that during the past year the names of 
thirty-seven persons have been added to our list of life- 
"members. 

The value of the property of the Association in stereo- 
type plates, books, tracts, funds, and all means available for 
the promotion of the ends for which it was instituted, is 
about thirty thousand dollars. 

While preparing this Report an evidence of confidence 
in the action of this body has come to the knowledge of the 
Committee. Mrs. Eliza Hobson of Philadelphia, lately de- 
ceased, after numerous other generous donations, one of 
which is the sum of two thousand dollars to the Meadville 
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Theological School, has by her will made this Association 
her residuary legatee. In the course of not many years 
there will fall into the hands of the Association property 
the value of which is now computed at seven thousand dol- 
lars, and which may amount to much more than that sum. 
It is a fact which gives special interest to this bequest, that 
Mrs. Hobson was a daughter of a personal friend and ad- 
mirer of Dr. Priestley. She was herself through life a de- 
cided Unitarian; and the recollection of sufferings which 
revered friends endured for conscience’ sake chiefly prompt-_. 
-ed her to help an Association which she bélieved shared 
their spirit of freedom and love of truth.. 

Another fact may here be appropriately named, which is 
full of encouragement, as showing that a noble munificence 
in behalf of our religion has not forsaken our friends. Next 
week there will be dedicated in Marietta, Ohio, a new and 
costly church, erected at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, 
given by Hon. Nahum Ward, a large-hearted benefactor of 
our cause, for the use of the Society in that place. The 
Committee take pleasure in naming a fact so honorable to a 
son of Massachusetts, a life-member and generous patron of 
this Association, who seeks to have influences in behalf of 
a liberal and hopeful faith perpetuated in the place of his 
residence, long afier he himself has passed away. 

As the members of the Association come hére from year 
to year to survey these ever-changing indications of useful- 
ness and encouragement, the question will doubtless often- 
times present itself, What is the main direction of the current 
upon which we seem to be providentially borne? It is a fit 
cause for mutual congratulation that this question has been 
so recently examined by one every way competent to do it 
justice. The book which has just appeared from the press 
entitled “A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy,” 
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and which, by the thoroughness of its research, the candor 
and caution of its statements, and the ability of its argument, 
must command wide attention, tells us what the Unitarian 
movement has amounted to, and what influence it has had 
upon-the theology of New England. If it shows that this 
movement has not accomplished all that its early friends pre- 
dicted, and that it has been attended by imperfections and 
discouragements to be regretted, still it proves that it was a 
high and providentially-given work which it undertook ; and 

_it has done it with a degree of success that is honorable in 
the history of religious controversy. 

If the prevailing religious denominations had manifested 
fifty years ago the kindly, liberal, and progressive spirit by 
which for the most part they are now animated, it is not 
likely that a separate Unitarian denomination would have 
been set up. The causes which suggested its rise, favored 
its growth, and gave it its first life and power, have passed 
away. The liberality of the religious world demonstrates 
the success of the liberalizing party, though undoubtedly 
that success is in part the result of other causes, such as 
the disintegrating effect of inquiry, the consequent breaking 
up of old ecclesiastical organizations, the new affinities and 
affiliations made by the discussion of questions of reform, 
and the thousand liberalizing influences of the present age. 
It would, however, be a false inference from these facts, that 
a Unitarian denomination is not now needed. On the con- 
trary, it is plain that it was never more needed than now, 
not so much to do the work which it first undertook, as to 
meet other wants which have arisen, some of which can be 
met better by it than by any other body of Christians, 

For on surveying the condition of our country, from a 
religious point of view, while we see sad proofs that it needs 
the wholesome restraints which all bodies of Christians may 
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contribute, it is evident, also, that the influences which we 
may exert may have special pertinence and worth. The 
eauses which are gradually working a decadence of religious 
faith and character must be apparent to every eye. The 
glittering avenues to wealth which our land has thrown open 
have given a more general and stronger temptation to world- 
liness than was ever before known. To its immense border 
line, meeting the vices and rudeness of barbarism, thousands 
are continually flocking, who in extending the area are only 
diluting the quality of our civilization. Institutions of an- 
cient oppression and tyranny are corrupting the conscience 
and feelings of the land, and, just as fast as the world else- 
where progresses in freedom and light, demand for their pro- 
tection some new refinements in inhumanity. It is naturally 
the first fruit of our system of popular education to give only 
that “ little learning” which is “a dangerous thing,” since it 
sets in motion a superficial mental activity which naturally 
inclines to presumption, distrust, and doubt. No preparation 
has been made to meet the wants of a stimulated inquiry 
by offering to it a reasonable theology. The theology most 
taught in this country is still encumbered by contradictions 
and perplexities which stagger even believing and trusting 
minds, who affirm that these things “do violence to our na- 
tive convictions of honor and right.” 

To these causes, gradually weakening and undermining 
the religious faith of the country, must be added another of 
more direct evil influence. Politicians understand the effect 
of names and words over the immense emigration into this 
country ; and they see that the rallying-cries used in Eu- 
rope decide the political affinities of thousands after their 
arrival in this land. Have we considered what throngs of 
people every year take up their abode with us, to whom the 
word “Church” is hateful as a synonyme for tyranny, who 
reject and detest “ Christianity ” because associated in their 
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minds with all the hardships and abominations under which 
they have struggled, and all whose dreams of the golden age 
to be enjoyed in this land are to be realized only by the de- 
struction of Christian institutions, and the annihilation, if 
possible, of the Christian faith? Coming here annually by 
thousands, scattered over every State and Territory of our 
Union, keeping up an intercours¢ among themselves by 
means of papers and books, busy in a propagandism whose 
zeal no Christian sect surpasses, holding, every Sunday, in 
various places, even in this city of the Puritans among the 
rest, meetings in mockery of Christian rites, they are every- 
where infecting immense numbers of the disappointed, de- 
pressed, and hard-working classes; and they find the causes 
before referred to preparing the way for the growth and 
harvest of the seeds which they are dropping into the pub- 
lic mind. 

The combined effect of all these causes we see in one 
marked fact which overshadows our times, —a proof of a 
general want of faith in the heart of this country, a satire 
upon the religion of the day, — we mean the prevalence of 
superstitions. On the soil in which a true faith has died 
out always the first crop is delusions. Whatever else may 
be true or false, this is only too evident, that millions in this 
country have no belief in the doctrines usually set forth as 
the essential contents of Christianity. The people have 
got beyond their professed religious guides. Doctrines sol- 
emnly, expounded from the pulpit are treated with silent 
rejection, if not with ill-concealed contempt, and such relig- 
ious activity as is kept up is less a present inspiration than 
& momentum acquired when men dd believe. 

These statements undoubtedly form a sad picture. But 
the sadness is in its exact truth. In view of it we should 
be wanting in love to our country and our kind, if we did 
not rejoice in every hearty religious work which good men 
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of any denomination undertake. Especially may we rejoice 
in that tone of liberality which is coming more and more to 
characterize the spirit of all denominations, — the precursor 
of mental freedom, and so of sincerity of belief, and then of 
the reversal of the old, unrighteous substitution of profession 
for character, and thus of true Christian union, and finally 
of a vastly increased aggregate of Christian power. But we 
cannot forget that other denominations have, as we said, an 
encumbrance, the weight of which they are destined more 
and more to feel. -.It is a theology which, in its present 
forms, cannot be brought into harmonious and healthy rela- 
tion to science, and literature, and humanity. 

Laying aside this encumbrance ; capable of meeting the 
inquiring spirit of our age, and of conducting it through the 
perils of doubt to the firm ground of an enlightened and 
reasonable faith; liberal, hopeful, progressive, as we are, 
by the very principles we profess, — all that we seem to want 
for our success is a stronger hold upon the sympathies of 
the people, gained by a courage bold enough to take the 
lead, and by a noble enthusiasm for the work to which we 
are called. The claims of our position demand that with 
increased energy we should follow up the measures already 
begun. Every able book that is issued, weeding out the 
errors of a corrupt theology, and presenting religion in a 
form which scepticism cannot invalidate and which reason 
can defend; every effort to connect the idea of religion, not 
_ with prescription and abject submission, but with the most 
3 enlightened sentiments of right and truth, of reform and 
progress, of respect for man, and of a a and genial 
piety ; every live society, established at any distant post of 
our country, if it makes itself felt as the defender cf a 
reasonable, tolerant, kindly, and benignant, faith; every 
preacher who in aaa and gracious manner teaches 
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man that religion has its root in our nature, and that the 
voice of Jesus has a response in all that is freest and noblest 
and best in man’s soul; every influence sent out to expose 
wrong, be it where it may, to rebuke cant, hypocrisy, for- 
malism, to plead for a simple and sincere faith, and a truer 
and nobler type of Christian living, — who can tell how 
much these and such as these may do for the preservation 
of those interests and institutions which are dear to us-as 
patriots and as Christians ? 

In the way of all combined efforts for the promotion of 
these objects, there are undoubtedly at the present day dis- 
couragements which are peculiar to the times on which we 
have fallen. The bonds of all ecclesiastical organizations 
are loosened, and there is a growing disposition to stand and 
to work alone. Associated action, almost impossible with 
us, is kept up in other bodies only by concessions, compro- 
mises, and strenuous conciliations. But there is this differ- 
ence: this state of things is consistent with our fundamental 
principle of freedom, while it is fatal to that submission to 
authority which is the corner-stone of almost all other organ- 
izations. The evils of owr position we see; we are in the 
midst of them; they press heavily upon our notice; but the 
evils with which other denominations are called to struggle 

we do not so clearly see, though if brought in close connec- 
tion with them we might find them to be even greater than 
our own. One thing at least in our position we will prize: 
we, more easily perhaps than members of any other denom- 
ination, may attach ourselves fraternally to free and gener- 
ous souls of all names. No ecclesiastical rule, creed, tradi- 
tion, no fetter on the mind and heart, prevents our sympa- 
thies from going out to them in warm currents of affection. 
True and brave men everywhere shall be of our brother- 
hood. This fluency of spiritual affiliation is no mean ad- 
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vantage. It shall be a prophecy of a true Church yet to be 
formed, which shall gather out the elect from the four quar- 
* ters of the world. If we now long for some outward sym- 
bol of oneness with them, we will comfort ourselves by remem- 
bering that, in the true order of nature,.love must come 
first, and prepare the way for the marriage covenant, which 
shall in due time be the visible seal of union. 

Meanwhile there is both wisdom and piety in the resolve 
to do all the good we can here where we now stand. And 
in the thought of this union of an eclectic and far-reach- 
ing spiritual affinity with present practical usefulness, there 
comes before the memory of your Committee the image of 
a clergyman who has been taken from us by death during 
the past year, —an early and steadfast friend of this Asso- 
ciation, who through his ministry gave wise and earnest 
counsels to promote its prosperity, as in the very last days 
of his life he named some pledges of his affection for its 
aims and purposes. Through the many sweet graces of his 
heart, and the singularly direct practical element of his life, 
though dead he still speaks to us, and tells us that, while 
cherishing brotherly affection for believing men of every 
name, we should not waste our opportunities in sentimental 
generalizations, but should do something, earnestly, while 
the day lasts, for the clearer seeing of God’s truth, and the 
deeper feeling of the spirit of the cross of Christ. 

Nor can we close without alluding to a layman who has 
left us since our last annual meeting, whose silver locks and 
venerable form, whose well-known character and honored 
name, gave grace and dignity to these anniversaries. No 
one who has frequently attended these occasions can forget 
the strong voice, the clear logic, the earnest tone, that have 
often pleaded for more activity in plans of present practical 
usefulness. ; 
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While we feel grateful for the friends whose counsels we 
have enjoyed, and whose memory is a perpetual inspiration 
to duty, we may well pray to the Lord of the harvest that 
he will send forth more laborers into his harvest, of clergy- 
men* such as Ephraim Peabody, and of laymen such as 
Samuel Hoar. 


After the above Report had been read, the President 
welcomed the large number that had assembled to celebrate 
this thirty-second anniversary, and remarked that the hope- 
ful and joyous circumstances of this occasion furnished a 
striking contrast to the first annual meeting. That was a 
period of storm and strife, sectarian bigotry had rule, and 
we had to contend for a right to exist as a separate body of 
believers; now we have this right cheerfully accorded to 
us, and Christian liberality and love characterize the pre- 
vailing temper of the times. Then we published only a few 
thousand pages annually ; the Report just read tells us we 
have published the past year six and a half millions of 
pages. ‘Then we had only eight or ten life-members in all; 
now we have almost forty made in one year, and nearly 
seven hundred in all. Then we had only a few churches 
here in Boston and its neighborhood; now we have 
churches in all large places, from here to St. Louis. Even 
our most distant Territory, Kansas, knows our name. The 
first church of Kansas is ours, the first bell ever heard in 
that land is ours. In other parts of the world our cause is 
upheld, in San Francisco, in Melbourne, Sydney,-and Ade- 
laide, while we have pleasant and fraternal relations also, 
as the Report shows, with various circles of brethren in the 
central countries of Europe. Then we had no foreign mis- 
sionaries in our service, and a small sum raised for India 
had to wait many years for some one to be found to bear to 
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_that land our messages of Christian peace and love. Now, 
what haye we heard of our faithful and devoted missionary 

-in Calcutta, and of that other earnest and zealous laborer in 
Lawrence, Kansas? Then we had to contend against all 
the world for our interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, the 
precious Word of God, which we understood in some points 
differently from our Christian brethren of other names; 
now one of the best books we have published, Noyes’s The- 
ological Essays, is made up of confirmations of our interpre- 
tation offered by leading scholars in the Church of England. 
By all these encouragements drawn from our history, by all 
the hopes of greater success in time to come, by the mem- 
ory of the good and faithful men to whom allusion has been 
made in the Report, he would cali upon the members of this 
body to more earnest activity, that a still more abundant 
blessing might crown our aims and works. 

‘The President concluded by observing, that no prepara- 
tion had been made for speakers. All the topics suggested 
in the Report were now open for the consideration of the 
meeting; and he hoped the brethren would speak their 
thoughts and feelings with entire freedom. 

Rey. Mr. Sanger of Dover, Mass. moved the acceptance 
of the Report. He was present at tne formation of this 
body thirty-two years ago. He had been its friend and 
supporter ever since. He wished it God-speed in the good 
work it was carrying on, and never with more success than 
now. He was pleased with the allusion to Dr. Priestley. 
“When that great and good man was once introduced to a 
person prejudiced against him, he was insulted by a rude 
refusal to extend to him the courtesy of shaking hands, be- 

cause the Doctor was such a heretic. But a few hours’ 
acquaintance disclosed so much knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and so many evidences of Christian character, that the rude- 
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ness was apologized for, and the stranger pressed the hand 
warmly which he had just refused to touch. 

Rev. Charles T. Brooks of Newport, R. I. bore testi- 
mony to the truth of that part of the Report which referred 
to India. He had been there himself. His stay had been 
short, but long enough to awaken deep interest in his heart, 
and to lead to reliable sources of information. He believed 
that, amid all the shakings to which we are all subject in 
this world, Mr. Dall had got shaken into the right place for 
him. <A quick-eyed and noble-hearted man, fitted by tem- 
perament and genius to act upon the people he is with, he 
is doing a most successful work, and deserves the expres- 
sion of our sympathy and thanks. Madras needs a mission- 
ary, and from the success which has attended the enterprise 
in Calcutta, it cannot be that the man and the money for 
Madras shall be long wanting. 

Rev. Mr. Nightingale spoke of the need of missions as 
strengthening the bonds of human brotherhood. Who of us 
does not feel a new interest in India because of our mission 
there? So all missions extend the circle of our sympathies, 
and make the words real to us that God ‘hath made of 
one blood all nations that dwell on the face of the earth.” 
It has been said that Unitarians care more for the body 
than the soul. To care for the body is Christian. Jesus 
himself fed the hungry, and cast out the demons. It is 
“Christian in us to provide for the poor, the sick, the insane. 
But we must do this in the name of Christ, caring for the 
souls of men, looking beyond the temporal want, to the 
needs that are spiritual and eternal. Here we had been 
deficient. Nothing begets so strong a tie as ministering to 
the soul, and he hoped we should rise to the greatness and 
tenderness and solemnity of this work. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett expressed a wish to offer some resolu- 
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tions in response to that part of the Report which related to 
Transylvania; and in order to bring the subject properly 
before the meeting, the Report was laid temporarily upon 
the table. He then read the following preamble and reso- 
lutions. 

“ Whereas, it appears from intelligence received by the 
Executive Committee of this Association, through the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association, that the Unitarians 
of Transylvania are in imminent danger of losing the con- 
trol of those institutions for education in the support of 
which they have shown such an enlightened and steadfast 
interest, and on their free enjoyment of which depends not 
only the continuance of their religious liberties, but even 
the transmission of their religious faith to future genera- 
tions, and that this danger can be averted only by their 
success in raising a sufficient sum for the endowment of 
these institutions, a sum much beyond their pecuniary abil- 
ity, therefore, — 

“ Resolved, That we rejoice in the opportunity of express- 
ing our admiration of the faithful attachment of the Unita- 
rians of Transylvania to their Christian belief, through the 
various fortunes which in past years and centuries have at- 
tended the profession of their faith, and under recent cir- 
cumstances of peculiar trial. 

“ Resolved, That in these distant brethren we recognize 
fellow-disciples, contending for the principles of truth and 
freedom which lie at the foundation of this Association. 

“ Resolved, That the attempt to deprive them of the con- 
trol of their seminaries of education entitles them to our warm- 
est sympathy, and that the appeal which has been made on 
their behalf deserves a cordial and practical response. 

« Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Associ- 
ation be instructed to take such measures as they may think 
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proper for bringing the situation of our Transylvanian 
brethren before the. Unitarian Christians of this country, 
and for collecting money for their relief; and that they be 
authorized to appropriate five hundred dollars from the 
Treasury of this Association for this object.” 

In support of the above, Dr. Gannett gave a detailed ac- 
count of the situation of the Unitarians in Transylvania, of 
their noble history for three hundred years, of their subjec- 
tion to Austrian misrule, of the peril in which they now 
stood, and of the claims upon our sympathy and aid which 
their case presented. In support of this, Dr. Gannett read 
the following passage from a letter sent to Rev. John Ken- 
rick of England, dated “ Klausenburg, Transylvania, March 
4th, 1857,” and forwarded to the Unitarians of the United 
States. : 


‘The Austrian government, in pursuit of its policy of German- 
izing Hungary, has begun a series of inroads on the freedom of 
education, which not only endangers the nationality of the Hun- 
garians, but still more their Protestantism. Before the Revolu- 
tion, the schools of all the Protestants were completely in their 
own hands, both with respect to the system of education, the ap- 
pointment of Professors, and the disposition of the funds. Since 
that time, however, the Austrian government, although still al- 
lowing a certain independence, has, nevertheless, by a succession 
of arbitrary decrees, materially interfered with the course of in- 
struction to be pursued, as well as with the numbers and emolu- — 
ments of the teachers to be employed. In fact, in order to retain 
the privileges of state schools, by which alone they are entitled 
to grant certificates and degrees, essential to the pursuit of the 
learned professions, as well as the holding of all public employ- 
ments, whether judicial or political, the government requires that 
the schools and colleges of Transylvania shall be modelled on the 
system of those of Austria. But the schools of Austria are sup- 
ported by the state, and it is therefore an easy matter for the 
Minister who regulates them to provide for their support. Of 
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course the power which supports enjoys an unrestrained influence 
over them, —an influence which has been in Austria openly dele- 
gated to the Jesuits. In Transylvania, however, the Protestant 
schools have been hitherto entirely supported by funds derived 
from charitable foundations, or from present contributions. These, 
albeit in the case of the Unitarians small, have been hitherto 
found sufficient for the support of a College or upper Gymnasium 
in Klausenburg, and two under Gymnasia, one in Thorda, the 
other in Keresztur in the Szekler land. The payment of the Pro- 
fessors has been, it is true, very modest, but with this they would 
have been content. Their number, too, has been small, but they 
have made up for it by increased diligence ; so that, although 
each Professor was often obliged to lecture on several subjects, 
and to deliver several lectures every day, these schools have always 
maintained so good a character, that many students of other con- 
fessions have always been found on their lists. The Austrian 
government, on the paternal principle of mixing in everything, 
and perhaps in hopes of eventually bringing the whole direction 
of the schools entirely under its own influence, has insisted on a 
great increase in the payment of the Professors, and, at the same 
time, 2 great increase in their numbers. If the Consistory cannot 
show, by a certain day, that they are able to fulfil these condi- 
tions, the schools are to be closed, or to be deprived of their priv- 
ilege as public schools, and consequently of their right to grant 
degrees. By this measure the Unitarian youth will be excluded 
from all the learned professions, as well as from all public employ- 
ments; or they will be obliged to seek their education in schools 
where their religious principles would be continually endangered 
by attempts at proselytism. It is possible that the schools might 
receive aid from the government, on submitting themselves en- 
tirely to government control. ‘Nor would this involve any great 
hardship where the religion and language of the people and goy- 
ernment were the same; but neither is the case in Transylvania ; 
and the recent attempts of the Austrian government to Catholi- 
cize the Protestants, and to deprive the whole Magyar population 
of the use of their own language, by the forced introduction of 
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German as the medium of instruction in the schools, have excited 
a most intense feeling of fear and hatred amongst all classes of 
society. You may judge of the impression created among the 
Unitarians, by the result it has produced in the form of contribu- 
tions to resist it. Hitherto the whole property of the Unitarian 
schools, independent of the college buildings and Professors’ 
houses, amounted only to about £6,000; from the interest of 
which the three institutions above named have been almost en- 
tirely supported, — for the fee paid by the students is almost 
nothing, only a few’ shillings, and the contributions very small. 
Now to provide a capital sufficient to produce the annual revenue 
required by the new regulations, this sum must be raised to 
£ 20,000. And although the Unitarians do not altogether amount 
to 50,000 souls, and the greater part of these is composed of the 
poor mountaineers of the Szekler land, it is confidently expected 
that no less a sum than £ 12,000 will be raised,— £ 5,000 in 
larger sums, varying from £ 200 to £1, collected in the towns 
and from the wealthier members of the body, and £6,000 from 
the clergy, schoolmasters, and parishioners of the poorer villages. 
To those who know the poverty of this country in general, and 
especially of the Unitarian body, the collection of such a sum 
would have been considered an impossibility, and nothing but the 
zeal which is ever the fruit of persecution could have produced 
ite? 

Rey. Dr. Bellows seconded the resolutions offered by his 
brother from the Federal Street Church in Boston. He 
hoped they would be adopted, and that collections would 
be taken up in “all our churches in aid of the Transylvanian 
Unitarians. Calls to heroic sympathy were good for our 
progress. But while going to such a great distance to find 
objects of charity, he would not neglect those nearer home, 
and he believed that the case of Antioch College, in Ohio, 
presented strong claims upon the immediate sympathy and 
aid of all friends of a liberal Christianity. Dr. Bellows 
made some statements in regard to the urgent needs of that 
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institution, which with our fostering care he believed could 
do more than almost any other agency in this whole coun- 
try for the broad interests we have at heart. 

Rey. Dr. Hill of Worcester, who last year visited various 
countries in Europe, bore testimony to the rays of hope 
which a few men of the spirit of Coquerel shed over a por- 
tion of the world in which despotism, in league with Popery, 
seemed to be everywhere strengthening itself. 

Rey. Dr. Osgood of New York said it was an interesting 
fact that the peril which the Transylvanians feared was the 
loss of their churches, their religious societies. It should 
teach us the value of these institutions. He believed that 
a profounder love for the Church was necessary. He would 
rouse that love in all ways. He commended a few beauti- 
ful examples that had come to his knowledge, of setting up 
a memorial of departed love in the way of some adornment 
of the Church, the gift of a bell, a communion-service, or a 
new Bible for the pulpit,— anything to connect the two 
hallowed feelings together of the dear departed and blessed 
worship. Honor to that noble-hearted man, Nahum Ward 
of Marietta, of whom there had been a fitting word in the 
Report. He thought that, if an appeal was made to the 
New York churches, at least one thousand dollars might 
be raised for Transylvania. 

The resolutions offered by Dr. Gannett were then adopt- 
ed, and the Report was taken from the table. The Presi- 
dent introduced Rev. Peter Betch of Ohio, who gave a 
pleasing and instructive account of his labors as a Col- 
porteur of the Association. 

The amendment to the By-Laws, proposed at the last 
annual meeting, providing for the election of nine, instead 
of five, to the Board of Executive Committee, in addition to 
the officers of the Association, was unanimously adopted. 
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The nominating committee reported the following as the 
officers of the Association for the coming year, and they 
were then elected by ballot: — 

Executive Committee. 
Rev. Samvuret K. Lotrurop, D. D., President. 
Rey. Epwarp B. Hatt, D. Ded peas 
Hon. STEPHEN FAIRBANKS, 
Henry A. Mizzs, D.D., Secretary. 
Carvin W. Ciark, Esq., Treasurer: 
Hon. ALBERT FEARING. 
Rey. Epwarp E.$ Harn. 
Rey. Witiiam R. ALGER. 
Rey. Freperic H. Hepes, D. D. 
Joun H. Rogers, EsQ. 
Rev. GrorcEe W. Hosmer, D. D. 
Rev. Henry W. Bettows, D. D. 
Rey. Witzi1am G. Exior, D. D. 
Rev. Cazneau Patrrey, D. D. 


The meeting was then adjourned sine die. 
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March 9, 1857.— Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Hall, G. 
W. Briggs, Callender, Alger, Fearing, and the Secretary” 
were present. 

It was voted that the Secretary be authorized to supply 
the libraries of the following institutions with the publica- 
tions of the Association : — Literary Institution, Manhattan, 
ey City Library, Boston; Tufts College, Medford, 

ass. 
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The Committee on Publications reported the contents of 
a volume of Essays, selected from the writings of Rev. 
James Martineau, to be entitled Sacerdotal and Spiritual 
Religion. It was voted that Rev. W. R. Alger be requested 
to prepare an Introduction, and that the Secretary be author- 
ized to publish the volume. 

Proposals for the sale of a large number of stereotype 
plates, with a quantity of sheet-stock, offered to the Associa- 
tion, were received ; and after consideration were referred 
- to the Committee on Publications. 

The subject of the disposal of the Van Polanen Chapel in 
Bridgeport, which the Association hold in trust, was brought 
up for renewed discussion. While there was a strong wish 
to do all permitted by the trust-deed to build up a liberal 
Society in that city, there was also a concurrence of opinion 
as to the expediency of selling the chapel in case public 
worship is not there maintained. 

The expediency of reprinting an edition of Dr. Noyes’s 
translation of the Prophets, Psalms, and Job, was brought 
before the Board by a letter from Professor Huidekoper. 
After some conversation, the subject was referred to the 
Committee on Publications. 

A letter from Rev. Mr. Dall was read, urging the Board 
to send to India for some young men who desire to come to 
the United States to fit them for greater usefulness in India. 
This topic had once before been discussed by the Board, and 
a decision had been reached adverse to the proposed step. 
It was now opened anew, with such additional lights as 
further reflection and more recent letters from Mr. Dall 
afforded. It appeared that the young men referred to were 
already educated in the English language and literature, and © 
were persons of good minds and much promise. One of 
them had manifested so strong a desire to come to this 

43. * 
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country, that, in order to be free to do so, he had declined 
favorable proposals offered to him. A free passage hither, 
it was thought, might be secured, and residence in this 
country might be abridged or prolonged according to the 
judgment of the Committee. The interest in the India mis- 
sion which their visit might awaken was considered, as also 
the clear and decided opinion of Mr. Dall, that, through the 
strong love which all East Indians feel for their native land, 
they would not be likely to lose their desire to return and 
devote themselves to the best interests of their countrymen. 

In view of the whole case, it was unanimously voted that 
the Secretary request Mr. Dall to send two young men to 
this country, the Association agreeing, provided they be sent 
to Boston without any expense to the Board, to support them 
through a course of theological study, and to return them to 
Calcutta. A letter to this effect was immediately forwarded 
to Mr. Dall, who was instructed to seek the advice of the 
President and Treasurer of “The Calcutta Society for. Pro- 
moting Christianity in India,” in regard to the selection of 
the young men. Preference was to be given to those who 
afforded the best promise of a right use of the advantages 
proffered, and of exerting on their return a commanding in- 
fluence and permanent usefulness in India. 


April 18, 1857.— Present at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Board, Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Hall, G. W. 
Briggs, Callender, Hedge, Alger, Fearing, and the Secre- 
tary. 

Proposals were submitted to the Board which had been 
received from Rev. Dr. Beard of Manchester in answer to 
letters sent to him by order of the Committee. Dr. Beard 
offered to supply the Association with one hundred copies of 
“The People’s Bible Dictionary,” and with fifty copies each 
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of “ Grounds and Objects of Religious Knowledge,” and “ Il- 
lustrations of the Trinity,’ — payment for the same to be 
made in the publications of the Association. In the hope of 
commencing an extensive interchange of literature, it was 
voted to accept the proposals above named. 

In answer to the order which was immediately forwarded, 
copies of the works whose titles are given above have been 
received, and are now on sale at the Rooms of the Asso- 
ciation. . 

The Board were favored with a long and interesting letter 
from Rey. Dr. Bellows, giving the results of his observations 
and labors during a visit recently made to various Western 
Societies. The thanks of the Committee were voted to Dr. 
Bellows for this expression of his interest in the objects of 
the Association, and for much valuable information he had 
furnished. 

An invitation was received from the pastor of the church 
in Alton, Illinois, to attend the meeting of the Western Con- 
ference of Churches to be held in that place, during the 
second week in May. It was voted to accept this invitation, 
and that the President and Secretary be a committee to 
secure, if possible, the attendance of two delegates from this 
Board. 

An application for the gift of our publications to the So- 
ciety in Sydney, New South Wales, under the care of Rey. 
Mr. Stanley, was presented in a letter from Rev. Dr. Farley 
of Brooklyn, New York. The Secretary was directed to 
forward such a package through Captain Stoddard of the 
ship Kathay, then ready to sail from New York; and this” 
was accordingly done. 

An application for aid from the Society in Newmarket, 
N. H., was read; and it was voted that one hundred dollars 
be appropriated towards sustaining preaching in that place. 


— 
. 
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The Secretary stated that an edition of five hundred 
copies of Mrs. Ware’s Memoirs, lately purchased of Messrs. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co., had been received. It was voted 
that the book be sold by us for seventy cents per copy. 

A letter was communicated to the Board from the Hon- 
orary Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, offering the co-operation of that body in sustaining 
the missidn in Calcutta, which had awakened interest in 
England, and pledging assistance to the amount of two 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum. The Secretary was 
directed to communicate the thanks of the Association to 
their brethren in England, and to express a desire that the 
sum named be forwarded to Mr. Dall. 

It was voted that the District Agents be invited to meet 
this Board, on Tuesday, May 12th, at twelve o’clock. 


May 12, 1857.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, Fair- 
banks, G. W. Briggs, Fearing, Callender, and the Secretary. 
Letters of thanks were communicated from Rey. Dr. 
Ballou, President of Tufts College, from Rey. Dr. Farley 
in behalf of the Unitarians of Sydney, New South Wales, 
and from the Corporation of Harvard College, for the gift of 
books. 

The Secretary presented a letter from Rey. Thetase Hill, 
covering a copy of a will left by Mrs. Eliza Hobson, of Phil- 
adelphia, making the American Unitarian Association her 
residuary legatee, and bequeathing it property to the value 
of at least seven thousand dollars. It was voted that the 
Secretary return to Mr. Hill the thanks of this Board for 
the interest he has kindly taken in the subject here brought 
to our notice, and request him to express to the friends of 
the deceased our gratitude for the trust, and our intention to 
appropriate the legacy, when received, to the sacred uses for 


which it was designed. 
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~A letter from Mr. William Clarke, of Union Springs, New 
York, was read, and the subject to which it referred, namely, 
the expediency of sending our Home Missionary through the 
State of New York, to attend the conferences of the Chris- 
tian denomination, to establish fraternal relations to that 
body, and open avenues for the distribution of our books, 
was referred to the Standing Committee on Home Missions, 
with full power. 
_ The Secretary replied to Mr. Clarke by proposing to him 

certain inquiries in regard to the time and place of holding 
the Conferences referred to, and informing him of the dis- 
position of the Board to regard his suggestion in a favorable 
light, though they reserved a final decision till further infor- 
mation had been received. 

A letter was read from Rev. Edward Tagart, of London, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, covering an appeal to the sympathies of the American 
Churches in behalf of the Unitarians of Transylvania. It 
was voted that the Secretary reply to this letter by express- 
ing our deep interest in the fortunes of those steadfast friends 
of the truth to whom it refers, and to suggest that some 
spiritual ministrations to the large numbers of them that are 
emigrating to this country will exhaust all the means that we 
can at present command. It was understood that this sub- 
ject should be brought before the Association at its annual 
meeting, for some general and emphatic expression of our 
regards for our brethren in Transylvania. 

It was voted that our publications be given to the library 
of the University of Northern linois. 

At twelve o’clock the Board received the District Agents. 
In consequence of the nearness of the Anniversaries in 
Boston, and of the session this week of the Western Con- 
ference, the attendance was small. Written reports were 
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read from Messrs. Hill, Nichols, Ayer, Moors, Nightingale, 
Conant, Farley, Bowen, Phipps, Tilden, and Adams. Oral 
reports were made by Messrs. Hall, Palfrey, Hale, Robbins, 
and Burr. : 

From all these statements it appeared that about the 
usual number of Societies had been appealed to for aid to 
the Association. The amount received was in some cases 
smaller than in former years, in consequence either of a 
pressure of the times, or a diversion of charity to some other 
channel. It was believed that there was no abatement of 
interest in the objects of the Association, but that, on the 
other hand, these might receive hereafter a larger support. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Rey. Dr. SHELDON. 


TuE following letter from this eminent divine we present 


entire. It needs no words of ours to commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


“« Bath, May 12, 1857. 
**Rey. Dr. Mines: — 

¢ Dear Sir, —I trust you will excuse this letter to you, in con- 
sideration of the motive which prompts it,—a desire to inform 
you of the fact, that I find myself, while repelled from the Baptist 
body, led by my own independent investigations to an adoption of 
all the essential views of the Unitarian communion. This change 
in my views, if change it may be called, is the slow and gradual 
result of the earnest labors and studies of my life up to this time. 
I have for some months been thinking of saying thus much to you; 
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and have been withheld only from a reluctance to: make what 
might seem a too violent change in my external relations, and to 
sever my connection with an attached, though small Society, 
nominally Baptist, to which I have been preaching the Gospel 
with the most unrestricted liberty. But the time has now 
come when I feel permitted to seek another field of usefulness, _ 
and to exert whatever talents and influence I may have, more 
openly and avowedly in advocacy of the religion of Christ, as 
understood by Unitarian Christians. I do not think that there is 
any other body of the disciples of Christ with whom my views are 
so fully in sympathy, or among whom I could hope to find so large 
a measure of that Christian liberty, which, as an independent 
teacher of Christianity, I feel that I need. Happily for me, in 
thus laying open to you my feelings, I am able to refer you to my 
deliberately published opinions on several of the points in contro- 
versy between the Unitarians and the Orthodox. But as the sub- 
ject of the Trinity is not there embraced, it is perhaps fit that I 
should here say to you, that, while I may not attach so much im- 
portance to the speculative differences on this dogma as some do, 
I am yet, in my convictions and in my actual preaching, on the 
side of the Unitarians in respect to this article of faith. I do not 
hold the tenet of a tri-personal God. I think of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as a being distinct from the Father, and subordinate to him ; 
though I suppose that the fulness of the Divinity so dwelt in him, 
as to make it not improper to ascribe to him divinity in this second- 
ary and modified sense. Yet I should not think that the applica- 
tion of this term in this sense to Christ, or even in a kind of Sabel- 
lian sense, ought to be made a ground of dispute. It may not be 
easy to determine the precise rank of Christ, and his precise rela- 
tion to his Father; nor do I consider it needful to do this, so long 
as he is thankfully accepted as in a peculiar way the Messenger and 
the Revealer of the Father. I have long thought that the Ortho- 
dox are wrong in attaching even higher importance to a theoreti- 
cal, and at best very uncertain, view of the person of Christ, than 
to anything belonging to his spirit and teachings. The religion 
of Christ, so far as we are to possess it and to prize it, lies, I think, 
essentially in this spirit and in these teachings. The reception of 
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these is indispensable to Christian discipleship in the highest 


sense ; but I cannot think that any specially defined view of his - 


nature, whether Humanitarian, Arian, or Trinitarian, is thus in- 
dispensable. On this point, I think that a very wide liberty and 
diversity of opinion may consist with fidelity to the Christian 
_ spirit. The decisions of councils in past ages, and the creeds of 
particular churches, are here of no authority and no weight. 

‘Thus much I have thought proper to say to you on this sub- 
ject. 

«‘ With regard to the Spirit of God and spiritual influence, it is 
only necessary for me to state, in general, that I coincide with the 
well-known Unitarian views. 

‘© But as having been long connected with the Baptist Church, 
there is one other point, peculiar to this body, on which I ought 
to say a word. Never, since my residence in France, have I con- 
curred with most Baptists in their views on what is called ‘close 
communion.’ My dissent here has never been made public; 
though it has always been freely expressed to my intimate 
friends. As to baptism, it is still my opinion that the ancient 
mode of ‘administering this rite was by a substantial immersion of 
the body of the baptized person ; but as the spirit of the Gospel is 
by no means ritual, Iam far from attaching the same importance 
to this particular mode of administration that most Baptists attach 
to it. Practically, I think I should feel no difficulty among Unita- 
rians with respect to this matter. . 

** Now, Sir, have you any place among your body as a preacher 
or a teacher for me, as the holder of these views? I can bring to 
you nothing but what Iam; but what I am, I am willing to be 
among you. You will find me a sincere, candid, and earnest 
man; I can promise you nothing else. 

‘* Yours truly, 
‘*D. N. Suexpon.”’ 


Rev. Mr.. Datu. 


Under date of Caleutta, December 21, 1856, Mr. Dall 
writes : — . < 


at bev 


-* 
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“Tt is Sunday evening. TI have just returned from a sunset 
walk. In some respects, i. e. in the beauty of the heavens, the 
coolness of the air, and the church-doors standing open, the scene 
reminds one of a gorgeous September evening on a New England 
Sanday. But the likeness vanishes the moment you leave the 
limited European portion for the vast, over-crowded native city. 
The bazaars are swarming with traders. The mechanics laboring, 
the smiths plying their bellows, the bullock-carts creaking under 
loads of merchandise. The Mahometan has his Friday, and the 
Jew his Saturday; but the Hindoo has no regularly returning 
day of rest. He has his occasional holidays, by the week or fort- 
night at a time, but no Sabbath. Some of the foreigners resident 
here take advantage of this; and, though they come from ‘ Chris- 
tian” lands, load their ships as much on Sunday as on any day. 
They even get more work done on the Sunday than on any other 
day of the seven, because a majority of Christian merchants leave 
off work, and rest, at home or in church. So, a large number of 
laborers being unemployed on Sunday, the ‘glut’ in the labor- 
market brings down its price. Thus it is that you pass, on your 
way to church, plenty of masons and carpenters and house-paint- 
ers; and the ring of the trowel and hammer is a common accom- 
paniment of the sound of public prayer. If all the trades plied on 
the Sunday were as honest as these, —I mean those that are quite 
as public as merchandizing, — there would be less to lament; but 


it is far otherwise. 


‘« By the way, in the Christian Register of September 27th, 
just received, I notice an article on ‘Christian Missions.’ It 
comes, I think, from the North British Review, and denies, virtu- 
ally denies, that the heathen are perishing for lack of the knowl- 
edge of God. The article, so far as I] can judge, has been echoed 
as altogether true by New England Unitarians. I must say that I 
see a great fallacy in it, and a very dangerous one. If that writer 
had merely denied that God would inflict endless torture, posi- 
tively eternal misery, on men for not believing a message of which 
they had never heard, I should incline to agree with him. But he 
says far more than that, and so runs from extreme to extreme, and 
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from one error to another. He says that the American Mission- 
ary Report (apparently from Natal, in South Africa) has been 
‘ deservedly chastised’ for saying such things as are couched in a 
touching story which the writer quotes from the Report. I have 
not room for it here, short as itis. But its main point is, as I 
believe, wholly true. It is, that ‘Every hour, yea, every mo- 
ment, the heathen are dying and sinking into darkness and de- 
spair for the want of a knowledge of our Saviour.” Could you 
stand in the midst of them, and realize their utter destitution of 
that spiritual life which alone can fit a soul for the company of 
angels, of Jesus, and of God, you would not say that to talk of 
their agony in this world and the next was ‘ad captandum,’ or 
‘very wicked’ language; or that it ‘made God a destroyer of 
the guiltless’; or ‘no God of justice, and far less a God of 
love.’ I maintain that God is as good in this world as he is in 
any world. Now because he makes the drunkard’s babe an idiot, 
and the ‘sinless child of sin’ to bear a heavy burden all its life, 
Ido not say, as this man says, that God ‘ sacrifices his children, 
Moloch-like, for no fault or sin of theirs.’ 

‘* God forgive us! tt is by our fault that they are lost to knowl- 
edge and to love, —that they are destroyed from the cradle, and 
plunged into pollution as soon as they are born. It is too horri- 
ble and too foul to speak of the objects of worship that are placed 
in the hands of kneeling children, especially of the tenderer sex, « 
in this land of the shadow of death. Shall we believe that mere 
death is a Saviour? Death is nothing at all but leave to live; it 
is permission to exercise the powers we have inherited or devel- 
oped. It is this, and no more. Ifso, then why should the ques- _ 
tion not be put by a faithful missionary to the indifferent at home, 
Are not the heathen lost, both now and in the far future, — lost to 
ten thousand blessings that are yours,— lost to light and liberty 
and honor and purity and love and faith and wisdom and power, 
—in one word, to righteousness and peace and joy, which are 
heaven here and hereafter? So far as we can see into the future, 
the loss reaches thither also. And the Saviour says so too. Do 
we know how long the force of foulest habits, of habitual mean- 
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~ hess and distrust and falsehood and hate and unbelief and denial 
of God and surrender to unnatural lust, —how long the misery 
of these shall follow a soul, like the fabled Furies? or how long a 
soul shall, by reason of these sicknesses, dwell for its health in 
darkness, unable to bear the light of the smile of God? We do 
not. Reason joins with Revelation to say that from the nature of 
sin God cannot smile on it. We must then allow that, when the 
worshipper of the Ling is saved to purity, it must be so as by 
Jire ; i. e. by an inconceivably painful discipline, — which I think 
Jesus calls ‘ hell-fire’; though he that knew not his Lord’s will, 
and did things worthy of stripes, may be beaten with fewer 
stripes than we who know our duty, and let it go undone: 
From my point of view, it is neither ‘ wicked’ nor ‘ad captan- 
dum’ to say, ‘ Every hour, yea, every moment, they are dying 
in their sins.’ I listen with self-condemning tears to the hea- 
then child who says to me, How long have they had the Gospel 
in New England? and who, when told that we have always had 
it, rejoins ‘ with great earnestness, Why did you not come and 
tell us this before? adding, with sobs, My mother died and my 
father died and my brother died without the Gospel, and where 
do you think that they have gone?’ J am wholly with the mis- 
sionary who says, ‘I too could not refrain from weeping, and, turn- 
ing to the child, I inquired, Where do you think that they have 
- gone? She hesitated a few moments, and then replied, with 
much emotion, I suppose they have gone down into darkness, — 
into darkness; O why did they not tell us before!’ I am con- 
vineed that there is much more truth in the words of the Natal 
missionary, in this case, than with the critic who calls them ‘ very 
wicked words’ in the North British Review. God save our 
Evangelical Unitarianism from the mildew and blast of that 
wicked indifference to our high missionary calling which is the 
natural fruit of the error that God is our brother’s keeper, apart 
from all instrumentality of ours. The always impartial and pater- 
nal One has written it in all history, —in the life of nations as of 
men, —that all men need each other and must help each other. 
Woe be unto us to whom so much is given, if we care not for the 
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minds, the hearts, the souls, of ten thousands of our brethren here 
in India, whom God is now inviting us to instruct, to bless, to. 
save, by Jesus Christ! 

‘‘] have said more than I intended. But holding the convic- 
tions which I have now tried to utter, I could not say less. 
These convictions brought me here, away from father, mother, 
wife, and child ; and, so far from being weakened by contact with 
the awful realities of idolatry in India, they grow stronger from 
month to month and week to week. 

‘<¢T have left myself no room to reply at length to the interest- 
ing points touched on in your letter just received, under date of 
October 23. A single word upon one or two things in it, and I 
must close. 2 

“‘T am glad of the books coming by the ‘ William Wit,’ since 
there seems to be an increasing demand for them. A Unitarian 
bookstore should be established in Caleutta without delay. Eng- 
lish prices are high, so that our books at American prices, with 
a merely nominal duty, would go like snow in the sun. The 
‘mailed’ copies of the Journal have reached me, and I shall be 
glad of the rest that are on ship. For the consummation of the 
arrangement with Mr. William S. Bullard, all thanks. He 
himself has lately sent us help which will even the ‘ balance’ of 
our third half-year. For myself, I am just moving into cheaper 
lodgings, adjoining my mission-room ; but I have nothing to com- 
plain of. My wants, happily, are few, and at present they are 
well supplied. With regard to a colleague, — at least, one to 
come as near to us as Madras, —I think we should have him soon. 
Mr. Pratt is now of this opinion. If his crowd of duties and 
feeble health allow him to write you at this time, you will hear 
from himself on the subject. Our Calcutta Society, with‘all its 
burdens, is raising a generous subscription for Madras, — as it 
lately did for the Salem Chapel. We are all anxious to see at 
least one good school-house built at Madras, though the extreme 
poverty of the mission daborers there moves us first. We shall send 
them three hundred or four hundred rupees. Take this, with 
our late four Sundays’ Jay service, and the fact that eighty-four 
_ names have been recorded at our mission-room (chiefly of Euro- 
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peans and Americans), saying, ‘Go on, and God bless the mis- 

‘sion,’ — take these signs of vitality for what they are worth. Mr. 
Pratt has a copy of your letter, with its expression to him of the 
thanks of your Board.’’ 


Mr. Dall’s next letter was dated January 8, 1857. We 
give a few extracts : — 


‘* A happy new year seems opening upon us, and I trust it is 
well with you and the brethren at home. Health good, air in- 
vigorating, work plenty, heart within, God overhead, Jesus daily 
obtaining the heathen for his inheritance, — ought human heart to 
ask or wish for more? Of the hundreds and thousands who crave 
the sight of a Gospel triumphing over the deepest darkness of this 
world, how few are allowed to look of and see what we see! 
The day before yesterday a fifth society of young men, heathens, 
came to me, by a committee, pleading that I should meet them 
once a week, appoint them subjects to write upon, so as to im- 
prove them mentally and morally, and, in a word, take religious 
charge of them, as sheep having no shepherd. 

‘* Three such societies are now occupying my every Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday evening; with the Bethune Society of 
three hundred or four hundred young, half-Christianized men, 

-which meets on the second Thursday of each month; and my 
second annual course of public lectures on ‘ Gospel Principles’ is 
- to fill the next seven or eight Friday evenings. 

*« You will observe that I date no longer from ‘ Mountain’s Ho- 
tel,’ but from No. 4 Tank Square. The room in which I reside 
opens into our Mission Room. ‘This brings me into a position a 
little more central to the city, and several advantages grow out of 
it. Our sign stands at the door below, and every passer-by can 
now readily come to me. I have all my books and tracts to- 
gether, ready for examination on Sundays and on lecture even- 
ings, and in fact at all times. When more callers come than I 
can readily attend to, I can set them to reading in the large hall 
hard by, which is already becoming, to some extent, a daily read- 
ing-room. Some sit down with a pen, and copy out things there 


as they read. 
44* 
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‘¢T had the pleasure of writing you, in January, 1856, that we 
had commenced the year with a little bud of a Sunday school ; 
that has held its own, and gained a little strength, and has had, 
for the last six months, an average atiendance of, I think, twenty- 
three pupils. I have now, in January, 1857, the pleasure of 
writing you that we have begun the new year with gathering for 
the first time about the Lord’s table. Fourteen persons partook 
of the elements, and not all were present who meant to have par- 
taken. Of the fourteen there were three Englishmen, one Amer- 
ican, six Eurasians (of blood European and Asian commingled, 
men of good education), and four men who were once idolaters, 
were converted to Christianity before I came to India, and had 
partaken of the Lord’s loaf and cup in connection with other 
churches. Several of the new Rammohun Roy Society were 
present, and two or three of them, I think, would have partaken, 
but for my earnest appeal to such as were not thoroughly intimate 
with the life and heart of Jesus to bide their time, and wait till his 
‘Without me ye can do nothing,’ his ‘ All things that the Father 
hath are mine,’ and similar affirmations, were realized, in their 
heart of hearts, as the simplest of all truths. It was not a forced 
or sudden thing with us, — this which proved to us all a delightful 
meeting at the Lord’s table. I first talked of it at the homes of 
our most constant families. I then discoursed about it from our 
lowly pulpit. After this I asked the congregation to remain and 
talk over the propriety and expediency of the (quarterly) celebra- 
tion of it. All seemed to agree that the time had come for it. 
We had waited a full year anda half. We had had time to know 
the hot, the cold, and the lukewarm, &c. The question was dis- 
tinctly put at our preparatory meeting, whether we had any au- 
thority from our Lord to forbid all partaking except by those who 
had been baptized. Mr. Pratt distinctly took the ground that we 
had no right to forbid any one, whether baptized or not. So 
thought we all,—unless it were our venerable friend and stanch 
English brother, Sand Smith, Esq. He thought there should be 
some form of profession to precede the partaking of the most sol- 
emn rite of our religion. All that transpired (so harmoniously 
that we seemed to be all of one mind in the matter) ended in the 
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_-eonviction, that, though the door of the Supper was wide open to all 
~ whe could say that they loved Jesus sincerely, still none but such 
as would dare to lean on his bosom, tearfully and trustingly, could 
come to the feast without dishonoring it. This was the thought 
I endeavored at the time to press most strongly home, and with 
God’s help it made the occasion a deeply solemn one. Pray for 
us, that it be blessed to us all, and help to establish our hearts and 
our work.” 


Under date of Calcutta, February 2, 1857, our indefati- 
gable correspondent writes : — 


‘“‘T have spent this day, as I am privileged to spend the first 
Monday of every month, in examining the Unitarian School at 
Bali. With the opening of this year I have included the school 
at Ooterparah, a fine government institution, half a mile beyond 
Bali, which I believe Mr. Pratt is about erecting into a college. 
Allow me, however, to begin at the beginning, and say that, on 
entering the railway carriage at Howrah, just across the Hooghly, 
I found myself in company with one of the most eminent Mahom- 
etans of Bengal, Moulvie Abdool Luteef, magistrate of Jehanabad, 
and a man whose interest in the progress of his own people is far 
more American than Asiatic. That he has a head, as well as 
heart and hope, you may infer from the fact that the English 
government in India has acted upon his suggestions from time to 
time. This Moulvie speaks English as if it were his mother 
tongue, a somewhat uncommon thing for a Bengal Mahometan. 
He at once gave me a hearty grasp of the hand, and introduced 
me to a party of a dozen or more magistrates, vakeels, school- 
teachers, &c., who had been down to Calcutta to spend the two 
or three days of the Sharasuttee Poojah, and were returning 
home. Among them also was the (native) Principal of Hooghly 
College. As most of them spoke a little English, I was sorry 
that I had to leave the train at Bali, instead of spending the whole 
day in their company, and acquainting myself with men and 
things from their point of view. I gained some valuable hints of 
the ways in which the bitter prejudices and ignorant pride of the 
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Mahometans (two fifths of the population here, as you know) 
might be taken at advantage, and was told of methods in which 
an approach to them would be next to impossible. ...-. Several 
of this wide-awake company of Asiatics heard the merits of my 
mission to India (to say nothing of personal ones) glowingly set 
forth bythe Moulvie, who has known me somewhat intimately 
for over a year, — has attended my Burdwan preaching, and read 
our publications, &c. They presently asked how they could ob- 
tain some of our good things to read. Thereupon I opened a 
budget of tracts and discourses, — for I never stir abroad in India 
‘without them; and much to my delight they all went to read- 
ing. Iwas particularly glad that these Mahometan gentlemen, 
with a good day’s journey before them, found, at their call, some 
of the tracts for which they inquired, and for which I was abun- 
dantly thanked. ‘They had a five or six hours’ journey before 
them, and I left them informed of the way in which, by a note or 
call, they could obtain our Unitarian books, &c. Such was the 
brief preface to a day’s work. In a half-mile walk from the sta- 
tion to the Bali Training-School I was met, as on previous occa- 
sions, by young men, who compelled me, while they kindly 
shaded my head from a burning sun, to open, in the road, my 
bundle of tracts, and sermons, and Bengali prayers, and give 
them a supply. 

‘**T arrived at 10 A.M. at the school of Baboo Chundy Churn 
Singha. It is the custom for the girls to come at 7} A. M. and 
leave at 93, before the boys are admitted, such is the jealousy 
even of the lower than Brahminical families, lest the boys and girls 
should meet. As this was examination day, the girls were de- 
tained for me in a matted bungalow near the school. Chundy 
Churn, his wife, and a middle-aged man, the pundit of the girls’ 
school, were present, while I heard them say their ‘ Kaw, Khaw, 
Gaw, Ghaw, Wong’ (the Bengali alphabet), and spell and read 
a little, and then sing a Spring Morning Song, and a Judgment 
Hymn. All the recitations were in Bengali. I had just printed 
five hundred copies of a child’s morning and evening prayer, a 

.. specimen of which I enclose. The English words are the words 
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« of David: ‘ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O God; in 
the morning will I lift my prayer to thee and will look up’; and 
again, ‘I will lay me down in peace, and sleep; for thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety.” The pundit promised that the 
girls should all know these two prayers by heart at my next visit. 
It would have brought a tear of grateful joy to the eye of many a 
good New England mother in Israel, to see how the prayers were 
clutched by these little creatures, waifs and castaways as most 
of them are born to be, among whom (do not smile) were one or 
two who were already married, at seven or eight years 0 age. 
As it was holiday-time, there were only twenty present to-day, 
though the number is forty. Think of this girls’ school as being 
one of the six or eight, or at most one of a dozen, for the instruc- 
tion of women, among eighty thousand schools, and 30,000,000 of 
people! Lady Canning, who, by the way, may be called the 
English Queen of India, has given fifty rupees on three several 
occasions to this school. After half an hour’s examination, 
and the reading by many of the little tablets of prayer, the girls 
were dismissed. Four hours were then given, say from 10} to 
24 o’clock, to the examination of the six or eight classes of boys 
and young men in the Training-School. The branches studied 
are about the same as I have examined children in at the common 
schools of country towns in Massachusetts. The pupils are also 
taught to think and to express their thoughts easily in writing, and 
that in two languages, English and Bengali, which is quite as 
much as they ever do in a Needham or Bedford school in one 
language, or plain English. ‘ Chambers’s Elementary Course’ of 
books, extending from the lowest rudiments up to the elements of 
Mechanics, Botany, Zoélogy, Physiology, &c., are found almost 
universally in those (few) schools of Hindostan which the dawn 
of English philanthropy has touched. These probably number 
not more than eighty or a hundred in all. The rest are what are 
called Patshallahs, managed wholly by native pedagogues,— 
men who by a dreary routine hardly do more than make mental 
darkness visible to the hapless pupil. Though I know too little 
of them as yet to deny that they may teach some things well. 
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‘‘ The boys and young men, some of them eighteen or nineteen 
years old, were dismissed at half past two, after some good pieces 
had been repeated out of those ‘ Sargent’s Readers’ which you 
kindly sent with the last lot of Channings. I cannot help re- 
marking again, as I have often done, that Bengali boys seem 
decidedly to prefer religious pieces. I well remember that, as 
Franklin School and Latin School boys, we were always most 
eager to find pieces to recite that were full of humor. We 
‘hated’ religious pieces, and always avoided them. I am in- 
clined even now to regard it as a defect in a Bengali audience, 
that, with the exception of an individual here and there, it does 
not appreciate humor. I was permitted to see humor so beauti- 
fully and deeply religious in Henry Ware, Jr., that the solemn 
religiousness even of Bengali boyssomehow troublesme. It seems 
unnatural for youth to be so sober. Is it that they come to us 
asking for truth, which they Anow they ask at their peril, — since 
if they accept it they are ‘ outcasted,’ as their word is, and driven 
from hearts and homes the dearest to them on earth? Whatever 
may be the reason, there is here beyond all controversy a touch- 
ing and subdued reverence (whether of habit or of something 
deeper) which I have not seen on either side of the Atlantic. 

‘* To-day, when the pupils had been detained an hour over their 
usual time, and were dismissed to the playground, or to seek 
their homes for luncheon, a full dozen of the older ones, after ten 
minutes abroad, came into the school-room, and began reading 
together, in a corner, the tracts that I had put into their hands in 
the course of the day. Seeing what they were about, I asked 
Chundy Churn, the Principal, if it would be out of rule for me to 
address them in the school-room, directly on the subject of faith 
in Christ. ‘ Not at all improper,’ said he; ‘ go, they would like 
nothing better.’ ‘ Will not their parents,’ said I, ‘ being all 
Hindoos, and not a few of them Brahmins, make a noise about 
it?’ * Not in the least,’ was the reply. So I went to them and 
repeated some of the precious words of Jesus, particularly his re- 
ply to the question, ‘ Which is the first commandment of all?’ 
I showed them that his teachings were the spiritual laws of God, 
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_ without which no man could be saved. They listened with deep 
attention for half an hour. Thus closed my six hours with the 
Bali School. Several of those to whom I spoke of Christ had 
not seen a New Testament, but they promised to get one imme- 
diately, or come to me for one, and to read the four Gospels 
through, patiently and thoughtfully, and with prayer. They said 
they would mark the passages which they could not understand, 
and let me explain them all, or come for explanations as they 
had opportunity. 

“From the Bali Training-School I went to the Bali Patshailah, 
as its Bengali and almost infant branch (under Chundy Churn) is 
called. There I passed round, rapidly distributing the prayers, 
and hearing a few lessons. From the Patshallah I crossed a fine 
iron suspension bridge to the Ooterparah School of two hundred 
heathen boys and young men. A hundred and twenty of these 
had affixed their names to the pledge against all intoxicating 
drinks and drugs. I drew it up there and left it for signatures at 
my last visit. Many of them wanted tracts, but my tracts were 
all gone. I had only a few of the prayers left, for each copy of 
which there were at least ten petitioners. I could only promise 
to send more soon. 

‘J fear I weary you with this account of a single day’s work, 
though I have tried to be brief. Tell me if you call all this mere 
enthusiasm? Is no good, no religious good, no honor to our dear 
Lord Jesus, likely to come of it? Supposing I had next to no 
congregation at all, as regular worshippers at our Mission Room 
in Calcutta, (and the attendance there, as you know, seldom 
exceeds thirty, though it represents one hundred and fifty,) still 
ought I not to go on preaching, printing, scattering the books you 
so richly send us, and believing that not only ‘in due time we 
shall reap,’ but that we are already getting in the harvest, and 
that God is giving us souls in India, of which, under Christ, we 
are the honored helpers, guides, and saviours, unto God? I believe 
it. Not aday but makes me surer of it than before. Hardly a 
day but brings me into contact with some new inquirer after” 
Jesus. As, for example, the last word that I heard in leaving 
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Bali this afternoon was from an Asiatic mother (a Christian) who 
said, ‘ We shall bring our baby for you to christen very soon.’ 

“ Now that I have got home to Caleutta, I find on my table a letter 
from a Trinitarian layman challenging me to a public discussion 
of my principles (giving me the choice of time and place), and 
saying that the Jews of Calcutta are beginning to rejoice in my 
teachings, and that my challenger wishes to clear his skirts of my 
blood, who am a denier of the supreme Godhead of Jesus and am 
guilty of a wide-spread blasphemy in this city. Is it not a high 
privilege to be able thus to testify to the young and the old, con- 
cerning the word of God as it is in Jesus Christ our Lord? Let 
who will say that it is a waste of time and strength; that say 
not I,’” 


A short extract only will be given from the next letter, 
dated February 21, 1857. 


‘©T am happy to announce that the ship William Wirt, which is 
to bring us a fresh supply of books, is coming up the Hooghly. 
We hope to find among them some Commentaries on the New 
Testament, and if there be fifty sets of the ‘ Works’ of Channing, 
we shall not be long in disposing of them. Six or eight sets are 
already spoken for, and no little anxiety is expressed among our 
Bengali friends to be present at the opening of the box or boxes, 
so as to secure copies of any books that the American Unitarian 
Association may be sending us, and which they may not yet have 
seen. It is very clear that Unitarian books are to find a good 
market in India. The advisability of our starting, erelong, what 
our Methodist brethren would call a ‘ Book Concern ’ in Caleutta, 
is becoming more evident every month. At least by the time the 
Grand Trunk Railway is opened, with its cheap fares, we are 
bound to have everything ready to send a travelling book-dealer, 
a colporteur, all through the great cities that lie between this and 
Cashmere. That time may be three or four years off; mean- 
while we confidently anticipate an increasing demand for our 
books. Happily for us, the intelligent and wealthy Bengalis are 
all hungry students of the English language, and we must make 
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them familiar with the good things which it contains, especially 
with its best works on religion. 

“*T have this moment received a letter from an excellent young 
man of whom I have spoken once or twice before, and who has 
lately been severely charged with leaning towards Christianity 
by his uncle, on whom he is dependent, when in Calcutta, for a 
home, hitherto a happy one. This man (Mohendro Nath Mooker- 
gia) is one among ten or twelve disciples (out of our 200 or 300 
readers and inquirers) on whom I feel that we may place reliance 
and a hope that is little likely to be disappointed. However, his 
chief difficulties are yet before him. For this reason I make 
large deductions for a faith whose ‘ fiery ’ trials are not yet passed. 
Still I gladly read, as in this letter, words like the following : ‘I 
think I have passed over the most dangerous and critical part of 
my religious progress, and am at present too far up to be brought 
down by worldly threats and by thoughts that are in their nature 
‘of the earth, earthy.’ ‘The turning-point, that wavering state 
of mind, a horrid suspense I would name it, is over with me, and 
IT am too strong in God, and too much inebriated with, and ini- 
tiated into, the deep and practical truths of Jesus and of God to be 
easily turned aside from them.’ ‘I have learned, and learned 
dearly, to appreciate the inestimable blessings of a soul stored with 
the rich treasures of God’s truth, which are a solace and a comfort 
to my exiled heart,’ &c., &c.” 

Mr. Dall’s next letter is dated March 7, 1857, and as it 
relates to a subject which has much exercised the minds of 
the Executive Committee, and supports the decision they 
had made prior to,the reception of this letter, it is given 


entire. 


«« Aécept my thanks for yours by the last mail, dated 30th ' 


December, 1856. “With your last under my hand, I proceed 
to say that your wish to me of a happy New Year is being 
fulfilled. I can hardly tell you how cheerfully and rapidly 
the days, weeks, months, speed along. I am as if this moment 
arrived in India; only that I am changing that gorgeous out- 
ward prospect which fascinated and almost blinded me for an 
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inward spiritual vision of the coming kingdom of God in India. 
I must not and will not speak of it, however, except to say that I 
look on the present, and on our next, perhaps fifty years in India, 
as not harvesting, but seed-time. It is my faith in Him who said, 
‘ My words shall not pass away,’ that brings near what I know is 
a great way off, and makes visible what only God’s eye can see, 
as it shall be. Yes, I am having a happy year of this 1857. 
None of the ‘via London’ Quarterly Journals have reached me, 
though we had a most acceptable supply of them lately by the 
William Wirt. Five copies of Norton’s Statement of Reasons 
and five of Dr. Noyes’s Essays were very welcome, and if we had 
had double the number they would have been sold already, though 
the loudest ery of all is for Channing, Channing, Channing! I 
must suspend my comment on your letter here to say how we bless 
God for the turning of events in Kansas. Dear Brother Nute will 
find after the storm, the calm; and, as J trust, an atmosphere as 
thoroughly purified as the storm was black and fiery. Send him 
our blessing and God-speed, which ought not to lose impetus by 
rolling round the world to him and his. The Quarterly Journal 
told us what action the Committee had taken in the case of our 
friend Takoor Das Roy. Let me say that I cannot fot a moment 
understand how the enlarging of his heart and mind by a journey 
to America, and by a year’s or a two years’ stay among men whose 
hopes for him and in him are all based on his giving the true Gos- 
pel to his own people, should narrow his soul or close his heart 
towards them. I do not believe a word of it. I trust he himself 
will write you on the subject. I grant you that the best of the 
Bengalees have a love of approbation quite equal to that which I 
have seen in some Americans; but when the praise of men goes 
along with the praise of God, you may trust them to put hand to 
the plough and no¢ turn back. Please say to the Committee that 
some men of even better gifts than our devoted brother Takoor 
Das Roy —i. e. not of better or purer hearts, but who would be 
likely to write and speak better than he — are now asking to go to 
- America. Perhaps they are not quite ready to make the to 
them fearful sacrifice ; but they have several of them said to me 
that they wished they could go. My heart’s desire and prayer to 
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God is that they should go, especially one or two men that I think 
of, who are men of real power and promise; i. e. of promise and 
mental power for men born under institutions and everything else 
that are the very opposite of ours at home. I think the gift of a 
free voyage to Boston and a free voyage back to Calcutta by no 
means hard to obtain in so interesting a case; and at the most it 
can cost but $200 each way; then $40 a year at Meadville. 
Think of losing the chance of such a hopeful experiment for the 
pittance of $500! Are not souls and salvation worth ¢hat, in the 
esteem of American Unitarian merchants? You and I know that 
to deny it would be a libel upon them, to say nothing of the stim- 
ulus that would be given to the cause of human salvation among 
us all, by the very presence and conversation of a well-informed 
Bengalee English speaker, writer, and gentlemanly fellow-man, 
offering himself to be baptized in any one of our churches. No 
man could doubt his sincerity in view of the sacrifices he would 
have to make; and as to his getting what children call ‘ proudness’ 
on his return, and so disabling himself from labor after all, I can 
only say that it is not in human nature that it should be so. The 
gulf which by such conduct he would place between himself and 
all but his ‘ outcasted’ and ‘ heretical’ countrymen, should he live 
to return to them, would be guaranty enough against his ‘ getting 
proudness,’ and refusing to seek and to save. Of course he would 
want a sensible watcher and bishop set over him and his co-labor- 
ers; but such a watchman I thank God you have resolved to 
keep in India, while it is in your power. Finally, the man or men 
whom you propose at some time to entertain for a year or two at 
Meadville is, and will be, ‘ educated among the people he is to 
influence.’ I should hardly have thought of his coming to America 
if that were not so. It is, in fact, on that very ground that I mainly 
urge that we should let him come and see us, that he may tell us 
in America of all the horrid secrets of native life growing out of 
idolatry and astrology, and then come to India and speak, — as no 
one of us, for want of our ‘being educated among the people we 
are to influence,’ can ever speak and smite. I would not have you 
hurry the matter. There are generous-minded brother mission- 
aries about me. Let me dip as deeply as I may into their expe- 
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rience and tell you all I learn of them about sending native 
Christians home, for a completion of their training to preach the 
Gospel in India. Take no steps till you and I have exchanged 
thoughts repeatedly on the subject. Should I see reason to be- 
lieve it: best no¢ to let any of our would-be Ram Mohun Roy’s 
come to America, be assured I shall promptly give you word of it. 

‘‘Our Third Half-yearly Report will have reached you ere 
this; and I trust you will not be less ready to labor for the Gos- 
pel in India, by what you read init. You will see at least that 
God has not ceased to turn towards us the hearts of such as those 
had in mind by St. John, when he said, ‘I write unto you, young 
men, because ye overcome the wicked.’ When I think how the 
American Unitarian Association used to print the Reports of my 
model Christian father, the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, and of how 
much good was done by your circulation of the reports of his mis- 
sion, I lift up my hands and bless God that any mission report of 
mine should find similar treatment. Please send me one directly 
by post (and not via London), and let me pay the postage. 

*‘T am glad that you printed in full Mr. Pratt’s Midnapore 
letter to the Association, because in his present state of health he 
is not likely to take over-encouraging views of this mission, which 
he deeply loves, and concerning which he sometimes feels sad, 
to see me left with so little active and personal co-operation from 
Europeans and Americans residing in Calcutta. Not one of them, 
that I know of, who has ever been with us, has lost heart with 
regard to our mission. Indeed, I know not of one whose faith in 
it is not stronger than it was at first. I am cordially entertained 
at all their houses. They always seem glad to hear how I am 
getting along. Some of them, who mean no harm by it, say, 
‘Why, Mr. Dall, you are doing a greater work than any man in 
India.’ You will believe that I only speak of these things where 
I think they have been spoken honestly. Thus would I prove to 
friends at home, that, however small may be the attendance of 
Americans at the Mission Room on Sundays, the tone of feeling 
towards the mission is generous, hearty, and sincere, as their 
hands and purses are open and free to help us. A Sunday School 
at Bali, a Sunday School at Goherdanga, a Sunday School at 
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Chitpoor, and much other Unitarian Gospel-teaching, is going for- 
ward regularly every Sabbath. For this and other reasons I wish 
to say that I am not discouraged, nor can see any reason to be ; 
especially while so many individuals all over India are spending 
some part of the Sunday over our tracts, and with Channing and 
Ware and Dewey and Peabody, and I need not say how many 
more of our goed minds and godly souls. 

‘*And now I must crowd into a few lines several items on 
which I would gladly speak more at length. Thank you for 
twenty copies of the Sunday School Liturgy; they will be useful. 
Also for the Pictured Cards, which are also in use. Send us 
Ephraim Peabody’s Sermons, which will of course be published. 
His life is only begun, among us; as surely Channing’s has but 
begun. We had lately a delightful visit from Mr. Van Ingen of 
the Sandwich Islands, who told us all about Brother Bond, and 
worshipped with us for two Sundays. You will erelong see him, 
I trust, in Boston. All success to the Sandwich Islands Mission ! 
T send you, as I am able, our new publications, once a fortnight. 
The Englishman is bringing out my Second Course of Theologi- 
eal Lectures. My ninth is advertised for next Friday. The 
weather is getting hot, and I am warned by friends to desist from 
more of this extra labor at present. You will see that ‘The 
Englishman ’ has spoken, editorially, in favor of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. It makes ‘talk,’ of course. I have a native Christian 
preacher this moment at my side, who has come to me only with- 
in a few weeks, and is anxiously drawing near to our simple Gos- 
pel. I have many conversations to report, but no time or room. 
May the All Father bless and keep you.” 


Rev. Mr. Note. 


We present below the last letter received from our mis- 
sionary in Kansas : — 
; «“ Lawrence, K. T., June 1, 1857. 
“¢ Rev. Dr. Mites: — : 
‘© My dear Friend, — Yesterday for the first time we met for 
worship in the principal room of our church. That in the base- 
45 * 
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ment proves much too small to accommodate the congregation 
which assembles. The work on the upper room has been for 
some time suspended for the want of funds, and, for all that we 
can see, must so remain for a while longer. We have therefore 
decided to occupy it in its rude, unfinished condition, until the 
work shall be resumed. So by dint of borrowing and contriving 
with rough lumber, as new settlers best understand, sittings were 
speedily provided for a house full, and we had the satisfaction of 
seeing it completely filled. 

‘‘It was the largest worshipping congregation that I have yet 
seen in Kansas, gathered from nearly every State in the Union. 
Some had ridden long distances that cool breezy morning to be 
present. Among these were our newly-arrived Governor and at- 
tending dignitaries, who, to their credit be it told, came all the 
way from Lecompton to place themselves under the influence of 
Christian institutions. God grant them abundant profit from the 
visit. 

‘¢ Two other services were held in the same room, by the Con- 
gregationalists (Orthodox) and the Methodists. The former will 
hereafter occupy their own house, which is in about the same 
stage of forwardness as ours. This will divide our Union Sunday 
School, a painful separation to some on each side. As the other 
meeting is to be held at the same hour with ours, we may expect 
a serious diminution in our numbers. Our Methodist friends will 
probably continue to share our accommodations. 

“* What shall we do about the completion of our house of wor- 
ship? I have delayed writing for weeks, in hopes of saying some- 
thing definite on this point; but as yet all is uncertain. It is a 
critical period in our missionary enterprise. Thus far we have 
been held up and helped on by the hands of our liberal friends at 
the East. Our life as a society has depended too much on their 
missionary spirit, — too much for our independent vitality. The 
time has come when this should be otherwise. We have out- 
grown the need of guardianship, and should begin to shift for our- 
selves. We should at least take the management of our external 
affairs, if we must be to some extent yet further dependent. Our 
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people will not take much interest in an institution in whose sup- 
port-and management they have no agency. This house of wor- 
ship will not be to them a home until they have it in their own 
right and charge. We must do or die. I hope that you will soon 
have a report of action, and that the Association will receive a 
proposition for a transfer of their title to the building, and of re- 
sponsibility for the support of a minister. 

** We have been lately much strengthened and refreshed by the 
accession of kindred spirits. Several men of substance and ener- 
gy, formerly connected with societies and churches of our fellow- 
ship in the States, have cast in their lot with us, manifesting a 
deep interest in the prosperity of our religious and educational 
affairs. Some have left us for other parts of the Territory, whose 
loss we deplore. But on the whole we have gained in numbers 
and strength. 

‘© am summoned away on a painful business, — to be present 
at the trial of the man arrested for the murder of my brother-in- 
law, Mr. Hopps. It is to take place at Leavenworth, and com- 
mences to-day. I must therefore despatch this hasty letter this 
morning. 

‘Tn love, yours as ever, 
s6 Hi, Nove, naz 
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Boston, June 2, 1857. 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN As- 
SOCIATION : — 

Since I received the appointment of Home Missionary, 
under the authority of the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation, I have devoted myself according to my best abil- 
ity to the furtherance of the best interests of the Associa- 
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tion. Permit me, before submitting in journal form the 
incidents of my mission during the three months ending 
May 31, to express my most hearty thanks to the excellent 
friends —the clergy and their families—who have wel- 
comed me to their happy homes in the kindest way possi- 
ble, and have granted to me the largest liberty of utterance 
in respect to the objects which your Association are aiming, 
so untiringly, to carry out. From my experience thus far, 
I am constrained to believe that the Home Mission exper7- 
ment is destined to secure two very important results. 
First, the wider circulation of our best Christian literature. 
This result is clearly seen in the cheerful encouragement 
which our people give to the publications of your body. 
Every denomination, save ours, until recently, has been 
laboring to make the study of Christianity, as they under- 
stand it, attractive. They have availed themselves of 
costly pictorial illustrations for the adornment of their 
books. Their smaller publications are agreeable in style, 
and are pleasing to the eye. The course which your Com- 
mittee have adopted encourages me in believing that in a 
very few years a Unitarian Devotional and Theological 
Library will hold a conspicuous place in all our households 
of faith. 

The second result from both the foreign and domestic 
missionary enterprises, which are receiving marked atten- 
tion from the Executive Committee, will be a greater inter- 
est in behalf of a true religious activity. The tendency o# 
the measures adopted by the Executive Committee is cer- 
tain to awaken a Christian sympathy in our body, and unite 
us more strongly together. 


My missionary labors commenced March Ist, when I 
preached at the First Ohristian Ohurch in New Bedford, 
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to a very large and attentive congregation. It was com- 
munion Sunday. I preached in the morning, addressed a 
large Sunday school at noon, preached in the afternoon, 
administered the communion afterwards, and attended a con- 
ference and prayer meeting in the evening. This Society 
is very prosperous. The attendance was 450 in the morn- 
ing, 700 in the evening. Church-members number 500. 
Sunday school in attendance was 200, teachers 34. Num- 
ber of inhabitants in the place, 20,000." Sunday schools in 
the whole city contain 2,500 pupils. Churches, 20 in all. 

March 8th, 1857.— Preached in Newburyport, at the re- 
quest of the Standing Committee of the Society. Adminis- 
tered the communion at the close of the forenoon services. 
Made an appointment to preach here, in behalf of my mis- 
sion, on the third Sunday in April. This Society has suf- 
fered much from a lack of stated ministrations. I trust it 
may not be long before it will be supplied with a shepherd, 
who will feed this flock with bread of heaven, and water of 
life. 


March 15th.—Preached all day at the New North 
Church, Boston. The day was quite pleasant, and attend- 
ance very good. Average attendance, 400. Church-mem- 
bers, 85. Sunday school, 120. Teachers, 20. Bible class 
for old and young, 31. Library, 500 volumes. Teachers’ 
‘meetings and church and vestry meetings are held once a 
fortnight. I presented the claims of the Association. Took 
up a collection, which I paid over to the Secretary, as per 
his receipt ; and made most ample arrangement for the cir- 
culation of the books published by the Association. 


Nashua, N. H., March 22d.— Passed a very delightful 
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and profitable Sunday in this city. The Society under the 
care of Rev. Mr. Willis is in a highly prosperous condition ; 
not merely as regards pecuniary thrift, but because of the 
evident interest, taken both by pastor and people, in the re- 
ligious-concerns of church and society. It was an unusual 
sight to me, to find more men than women in the congrega- 
tion. And at the Bible class in the evening, when 60 per- 
sons assembled, it was delightful to see so many gentlemen 
present, and to hear many of them speaking earnestly of the 
claims of the Gospel of Christ upon all classes and condi- 
tions of men. Nineteen persons had joined the church 
within two years. Ours is the oldest religious Society in 
the place, having been gathered in September, 1826. It 
has never been found necessary to engage in any contro- 
versy with its neighbors on account of theological differen- 
ces, for a truly catholic spirit has prevailed amongst all 
classes. I did not ask for a contribution, as so much money 
had been recently required for repairs upon the church. A 
most liberal spirit, however, was manifested in regard to 
our publications, and upwards of one hundred volumes were 
taken. 

I collected the following statistics, with which I close my 
account of this very interesting parish. 

Number of inhabitants, 12,000. Average attendance at 
Unitarian church, 250; church-members, 60; Sunday 
school, 140; teachers, 20; library for children, 650 vol- 
umes; church library, 200 volumes; Bible class, 50; No 
debt and no fund. Other churches: 3 Orthodox, 1 Univer- 
salist, 2 Methodist, 1 Baptist, 1 Free-Will Baptist, 1 Ro- 
man Catholic. 


North Andover, March 29th. —The Society is outwardly 
prosperous, free from debt, and pews all occupied. Num- 
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ber of inhabitants in North Andover, 2,300; members of 
the church, 80; Sunday scholars, 60; teachers, 9. Funds 
yield from $250 to $300 per annum. Other churches: 1 
Orthodox Congregational. 


West Bridgewater, April 5th.— This town was incorpo- 
rated in 1822, having been set off from “ Bridgewater,” now 
divided into four towns. The original precinct was incor- 
porated in 1656. Its first minister, Rev. James Keith, was 
settled in 1664. He was succeeded by Rev. Daniel Per- 
kins, who was settled in 1721. He was followed by Rev. » 
John Reed, who was settled in 1780, and who died in 1831, 
aged 79 years. The ministry of these three excellent men 
covered the unusual period of 160 years, averaging 53} 
years to each. 

I visited this place in my missionary capacity. The 
parish has had no minister for some time. At a short no- 
tice, quite a large company of listeners assembled. I did 
not ask for a collection, but presented the valuable publica- 
tions issued by the Association, and sold more than forty 
dollars’ worth. The following is the information obtained. 
Number of inhabitants in West Bridgewater, 1,900; aver- 
age attendance in Unitarian church, 150; members of the 
church, 20; Sunday scholars, 75; teachers, 10. Other 
churches: 1 Baptist, 1 Methodist, 1 Swedenborgian. 


East Bridgewater, April 5th.— After preaching in the 
West Parish all day, I rode over to the East, under the care 
of Rev. J. H. Phipps, and preached to his people in the 
evening, upon the wants of the Associatton. The attend- 
ance was good, and very marked attention paid to the ser- 
_ vices. Mr. Phipps seconded my efforts, and agreed to 
adopt measures for a more liberal circulation of the books 
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left with him. Number of inhabitants, 3,000; average at- 
tendance in Unitarian church, 250; members of the church, 
55; added to the church in 1856, 8; Sunday scholars, 125 ; 
teachers, 15; library, 400 volumes; pews all occupied; no 
fund, no debt. Other churches: 1 Orthodox, 1 Methodist, 
1 Swedenborgian. 

Malden, April 8th.— At the request of sundry members 
of the Unitarian Society, informally associated together, 
above a year ago, for religious purposes, I paid them a mis- 
sionary visit. Listened to their account of former doings, 
and to their plans of operation for the future. The meet- 
ing was introduced with appropriate religious services, after 
which I discoursed to them upon the value of Christian in- 
stitutions ; and urged them to weigh well their mutual obli- 
gations to stand fast in the faith and hope of the Gospel. 
All present seemed resolved to work unweariedly in the 
enterprise. Measures were taken for the sale of the books, 
samples of which I had taken with me. Malden was in- 
corporated in 1726. Number of inhabitants at this time, 
5,000,— constantly increasing; average attendance, 80; 
Sunday scholars, 28 ; teachers, 5; a Bible class meets once 
a week. Other churches: 2 Orthodox, 1 Methodist, 1 Bap- 
tist, 1 Universalist. 


Milton, April 12th.—I preached at this church this 
morning. A contribution in behalf of the Association was 


taken up, and arrangements were made for the sale of its 
books. 


Newburyport, April 19th. —In conformity with the agree- 
ment made March 8th, I preached here to-day upon the 
objects connected with my mission, and took up a collection, 
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amounting to $28.52, and arranged for the sale of books 
amounting to about $20. Considering the reduced number 
of worshippers in this Society, owing to causes well known 
to the Committee, and which have prevented a union of 
feeling in behalf of a stated ministry, I felt gratified to ob- 
tain as much through the contribution box, and from sale of 
books, as mentioned above. Number of inhabitants, 13,000; 
average attendance, 150; members of the church, 75; Sun- 
day school, 60; teachers, 10; library, 700 volumes; parish 
library, 200 volumes; debt, $1,500. Other churches: 6 
Orthodox, 2 Methodist, 1 Universalist, 1 Roman Catholic, 1 
Christian Baptist, 1 Second Advent, 1 Episcopal. 


Beverly, First Parish, April 26th.— Spent Sunday and 
Monday, April 26th and 27th, with Rev. Christopher T. 
Thayer. This old parish of Beverly continues its stead- 
fastness to principle, holding fast that which is good. Mr. 
Thayer was settled in 1830. The Society is in excellent 
condition, in all of its departments. I preached all day, and 
urged upon my hearers the necessity of increased activity 
for the furtherance of the several objects which I had been 
appointed to unfold. I gave great prominence to our book 
concern, and made arrangements in concert with Mr. Thayer 
for a general canvassing of the parish in that behalf, and also 
for obtaining a large addition to the annual subscriptions. 
I preached on Monday evening, in the chapel belonging to 
the Society. Number of inhabitants, ‘6,000; average at- 
tendance, 850; members of the church, 100; Sunday school, 
-150; teachers and superintendent, 30; library for Sunday 
school, 600 volumes; fund in actual possession, $3,500 ; 
fund prospective, at the end of a life lease, $7,000. Other 
churches: 3 Congregational Orthodox, 1 Unitarian (North 
Beverly), 2 Baptist, 1 Universalist. 
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Scituate, May 3d.—It having been thought desirable 
that your missionary should go to the South Shore and the 
Cape district, I visited Rev. Fiske Barrett’s Society in this 
place. Preached all day. Presented the claims of the As- 
sociation. Pointed out the value of our books. Left a 
series with Mr. Barrett. Received a donation of $5, and a 
life subscription to the American Unitarian Association. 
Delivered a temperance address in the evening, which was 
crowded with persons of both sexes from all the denomina- 
tions. 


Quincy, May 10th. — By appointment I preached to-day 
to this people upon the religious interests of our denomina- 
tion. A full congregation greeted me, and at the close of 
_ the morning’s discourse they contributed nearly the sum of 
$50. I distributed the “ Descriptive Catalogue” of books 
in the pews; and at the close of the afternoon service there 
assembled quite a number of persons around the pulpit, to 
whom was submitted a plan for obtaining a wide circulation 
of the books which the Committee have printed. <A full 
list of the same was left at the pastor’s house, with the un- 
derstanding that the Ladies’ Sewing Circle would take im- 
mediate action for their sale. Number of inhabitants in the 
town, 6,000; average attendance in the Unitarian church, 
300; Sunday school, 122; teachers, 22; church-members, 
100; library, 850 volumes; no fund, no debt. Other 
churches: 2 Catholic, 1 Episcopal, 1 Orthodox, 1 Metho- 
dist, 1 Baptist, 1 Universalist. 


South Boston, May 17th. — I visited the flourishing Soci- 
ety of Rev. Thomas Dawes to-day. The Sunday school has 
increased in size and efficiency ; and the addition recently of 
many members to the church by profession affords reliable 
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. evidence that the preached word amongst them has not been 
in vain. I did not attempt to take up a collection, as the 
weather was so unfavorable; and it was thereupon agreed 
to take measures at a future day for this object. A very 
generous response was made to the book enterprise. Aver- 
age attendance, 250; church-members, 40 ; Sunday schol- 
ars, 115; superintendents, 2; teachers, 20; library, 679 
volumes. 


East Boston, May 17th,— After preaching all day for 
Mr. Dawes, as above, I walked over to this place to fulfil an 
engagement with Mr. Cudworth, by which he was enabled 
to go as Sunday school agent to the Convention at Alton, 
Mr. Dawes preaching for him in the morning. The weath- 
er was unfavorable in the evening, as it had been during 
the day, for gathering a large audience. But quite a good 
number, notwithstanding, were present. I preached upon 
the same theme as in the morning, and a collection was or- 
dered to be taken up on the next Sunday morning. Mr. 
Cudworth is doing a good work; is very much beloved by 
his people; and has the satisfaction of witnessing the con- 
stant growth of his Society. The Sunday school under his 
direction has become a model school. 


City of Lawrence, May 24th.— Rey. William L. Jen- 
kins. I visited this place to-day, and preached all day. 
Commended as earnestly as I knew how the best and high- 
est interests involved in my mission. I particularly urged 
the advantages from cultivating a taste for religious litera- 
ture; and of becoming more zealously engaged in circulat- 
ing such books as the American Unitarian Association are 
publishing. A good spirit was awakened, and a large num- 
ber of the works have been already ordered. This Society 
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is flourishing under Mr. Jenkins’s wise administration; and 
I cannot doubt that ina reasonable time the handsome and 
convenient church where they worship will be filled. Num- 
ber of persons connected with the Society, 280; members 
of the church (18 joined within two years), 35; number of 
Sunday scholars, 50; average attendance of scholars, 40 ; 
teachers, 9; library, 750 volumes; debt of the Society, 
$1,900. Other churches: 2 Orthodox, 1 Free-Will Bap- 
tist, 1 Universalist, 1 Episcopal, 1 Presbyterian, 2 Advent- 
ists, 1 Christian, 1 Christian Baptist, 2 Catholic, 2 Metho- 
dists. Number of inhabitants, 19,000. 


New Bedford, May 31st. — Rev. John Weiss. It seemed 
at first quite unfortunate that Mr. Weiss should be unable, 
from sickness, to be present with me in church to-day. But 
the full attendance and undivided attention given to the 
speaker inspired him with the hope that the people would 
prove ready for any call upon them, and this hope gained 
strength, when, at the close of the services, several gentle- 
men, who aided the cause so liberally in 1845, when Rey. 
Dr. Peabody stood by my side, came to the pulpit and ex- 
pressed their readiness to co-operate to any extent in rais- 
ing funds for the Association. JI presented all the other ob- 
jects of my mission to my hearers ; especially in reference 
to the book concern, having previously distributed over the 
church the “ Descriptive Catalogue.” 

Number of inhabitants, 20,000; average atte dases at 
the Unitarian church, 450; members of the church, 90; 
Sunday school, 120; superintendents, 2; teachers, 18; 
Sunday school library, 500 volumes. Other churches in the 
city: 1 Friends’ meeting, 1 Unitarian, 1 Baptist (white), 1 
Baptist (colored), 3 Methodist Episcopalian, 2 Methodist 


Episcopalian (colored), 1 Roman Catholic, 1 Protestant 
Methodist, 3 Orthodox. 
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Fairhaven, Mass., May 31st.— Rey. Courtland Y. De 
Normandie. After the morning service at Rev. Mr. Weiss’s, 
I crossed the river, and reached this thriving town in time 
to address the Sunday school. Afterwards I preached to a 
very good number; and in the evening I preached again 
to a fuller house still. 


By the foregoing Report it will be ascertained that, dur- 
ing the three months which have elapsed since my appoint- 
ment, I have visited eighteen churches; have addressed 
fifteen Sunday schools; have preached thirty-five sermons ; 
and attended eight conference and one temperance meeting. 
During the three months I have disposed of seven hundred 
and fifty volumes of books. The actual sales will probably 
reach one thousand volumes. The larger number have 
been sold without any allowance of the usual discount, — 
the persons having them in charge preferring to perform 
the labor gratuitously. Those to whom the usual allowance 
has been made were not able to devote their time without 
compensation. I have been very fortunate in obtaining the 
assistance of ladies in this department; and, with but one 
exception, the entire colportage has been confided, after sys- 
tematic arrangements on my part, to ladies. We owe them 
a debt of gratitude. . 

I wish I could have brought my report within narrower 
limits. What I have now written ‘does not comprise a 
quarter of my record-book. 2 

. Grorcre G. CHANNING. 
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DEDICATION AT MARIETTA, OHIO. 


From time to time we had received intimations that an 
early, steadfast, and munificent friend of Liberal Christianity 
was erecting in this beautiful town a church, designed as a 
gift to the Society that would occupy it for public worship. 
For nearly fifty years has this town been the home of that 
gentleman. In 1809, Nanum Warp removed from Shrews- 
bury, in Worcester County, Mass., to Ohio. Since then he 
has been engaged extensively in business as a land-agent 
and land-owner. Blessed with a competence, the head of a 
large circle of kindred that have gathered around him, re- 
spected and honored in the community in which he has so 
long resided, it has been his desire to erect some permanent 
memorial of his attachment to that religious faith to which 
he has always held fast, and for the diffusion of which-he 
has in years past done much by the generous distribution of 
tracts and books. 

It is now nearly two years since the building was com- 
menced. A much earlier day had been appointed for its 
dedication, but various circumstances protracted its comple- 
tion, till finally the fourth day of June last was fixed for the 
interesting services. , 

The clergymen invited to take part in these exercises ar- 
rived in Marietta.on the afternoon of June-3d. It was near 
the close of that day that they made their first visit to the 
church, a brief description of which will now be given. 

Standing on the corner of Third and Putnam Streets, the 
church is 80 feet long by 50 wide, and rises 33 feet to the 
eaves. It is built of brick painted a light color; the win- 
dow caps and sills, and the cornice, are of cast-iron, and the 
buttresses supporting the walls have stone offsets and pin- 
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nacles. One corner is surmounted by a finely proportioned 
tower 85 feet high, in which is a fine-toned bell weighing 
1100 pounds; and in front of the church is a large window 
of richly stained glass. Brick sidewalks and an iron fence 
gave an air of completeness to the outside, and prepared the 
mind for the finished interior into which we will now look. 

On entering the church through the vestibule we stand 
in a large, square audience-room, 28 feet high, containing 
84 unusually spacious slips, and capable of seating 600 
persons. In front are three arches. Within the central 
and larger one stands the open and graceful pulpit; on 
the left hand is a beautiful organ, built expressly for this 
place, in style to correspond with the architecture of the 
building; on the right hand is a richly wrought screen, of 
the size of the organ, containing the Decalogue, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and appropriate selections from Scripture, the table 
of communion being placed in front. In the rear of the 
pulpit is a large painting representing our Saviour on Mount 
Olivet, weeping over Jerusalem. Three or four figures 
large as life are introduced, and the whole reflects great 
credit upon the skill of the artist, Sala Bosworth of Marietta. 
Lifting our eyes upward we see the heavy panel ceiling, 
painted blue, with rich pendants grained in imitation of oak. 
The aisles, pulpit, and pews are handsomely carpeted, and 
the latter are all cushioned in uniform style. There isa 
gallery over the vestibule; and underneath the church is a 
large basement divided into four rooms, for the furnace, for 
lecture-room, for Bible class, and for the pastor’s study, the 
latter communicating with the pulpit. 

This brief outline will give no idea of the thorough and 
beautiful manner in which everything is finished, — the 
graceful proportions, the fine blending of colors, the substan- 
tial and enduring appearance of the whole. The workman- 
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ship throughout is like that of the best-class city churches, 
and not the smallest thing that a church can want, mats, 
foot-scrapers, umbrella-stands, was overlooked. To the 
large-hearted giver of this sanctuary “the stones thereof 
were precious,” and nothing was forgotten that could add to 
its completeness. The whole property cost nearly twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and every cent of it is paid for. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 4th, every seat in 
this house was occupied, and additional chairs were placed 
in the aisles. Rev. Dr. Burnap of Baltimore, and Rev. G. 
E. Ellis of Charlestown, took their places in the pulpit; 
Rev. Dr. Lothrop occupied a seat on the platform, in front 
of the pulpit, on the left, the corresponding seat on the right 
being taken by Rev. Dr. Miles. 

Mr. Ward arose from his seat in one of the pews, holding 
in his hand a paper which he said contained a deed of the 
church in which they were then assembled. His first idea 
had been to give this deed in trust to the American Unita- 
rian Association; but believing that it would be better to 
vest the property in the hands of resident trustees, he had 
selected three persons named in the deed, to whom he now 
made a free gift of the property, through the hands of the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association, whom he 
was glad to see before him. i 

Rev. Dr. Lothrop received the paper, and expressed the 
hearty thanks not only of the Association, but of all friends | 
of our liberal and generous faith, that a long life, marked 
by unabating efforts for the diffusion of the truth, was now 
crowned by a generosity almost without parallel in our 
body. He hoped the munificent donor would long live to 
enjoy religious services in this beautiful house of worship, 
and would see this sanctuary shed the light of liberty, 
holiness, and love upon this whole community. He then 
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handed the paper to the Secretary of the Association, who 
read it to the congregation. 

It was a legally drawn instrument, duly signed, sealed, 
and witnessed, vesting the land, church, organ, bell, and all 
the accompanying appurtenances of the building, in the 
hands of three trustees, for the use for ever of the Society 
therein worshipping, so long as God the Father shall be 
worshipped “in unity and not in trinity.” In the lapse of 
this condition the property reverts to the donor’s legal heirs. 

The President of the Association then requested the trus- 
tees named in the instrument to come forward and receive 
the deed. Upon their presenting themselves in front of the 
pulpit, he deposited the paper in their hands, with the ex- 
pression of the hope that, through their watchful care, and 
faithful co-operating purpose, the pious intentions of their 
benefactor might be fulfilled. 

This whole préliminary ceremony was beautiful and im- 
pressive. Here was truly a gift to the service of God, on 
which rested no debt or mortgage; and the material prop- 
erty was by an appropriate visible ceremony taken out of 
its individual and private relations, and set apart wholly and 
freely to the uses of the Christian Church. We never more 
forcibly felt the pertinency of the remark of one who said, 
«“ How absurd to pretend to give a house of worship to Al- 
mighty God, when your next-door neighbor has a mortgage 

on it, and it is deeply sunk in debt!” No considerations of 
this kind marred the satisfaction of the hour, while we 
wished that some simple and significant ceremony like the 
one here witnessed might always precede an act of dedica- 
‘tion. 

The dedicatory services then proceeded in the following 
order, suitably accompanied by singing from an excellent 

’ choir. Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures 
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by Rev. Dr. Burnap. Sermon by Rev. George E. Ellis. 
Prayer of Dedication by Rev. Dr. Miles. Concluding 
Prayer by Rey. Dr. Lothrop. 

The Sermon was from the appropriate text, “ Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone.” To all who know the preacher, 
— and there are none of our readers who do not know him, 
— it would be superfluous to say that it was a carefully writ- 
ten and able discourse on the question when and how Christ 
becomes the chief corner-stone, or, in other words, when 
and how religion in general passes into the Gospel in partic- 
ular; The subject gave an opportunity for a brief and con- 
ciliating statement of those views of Christianity which are 
peculiar to us, while it dwelt at more length and with great 
power upon those broad considerations which underlie our 
common Christianity. We are glad to know that the dis- 
course will at once be printed. 

At the conclusion of the service, the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, thus consecrating a costly 
and beautiful communion service, the gift of Daniel Denny, 
Esq., of Dorchester. Dr. Lothrop officiated. About sixty 
persons partook of the elements, which were distributed by 
Messrs. Ellis and Miles. It was a fitting close to an occa- 
sion which will long be remembered. 

The Sunday after the dedication, the holy rite of baptism 
was administered, by Rev. Dr. Miles, to a granddaughter of 
Mr. Ward. Dr. Lothrop preached in the morning, and Dr. 
Miles in the afternoon. 

We here close our notice of an event which has been at- 
tended with many satisfactions. .In behalf of the clerical 
brethren present, we cannot refrain from an expression of 
gratitude for elegant hospitalities and thoughtful and grace- 
ful attentions, both on the part of an honored host and from 
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the people of Marietta. We cannot but hope that this 
bright example of munificence for our precious and holy 
faith will have a quickening influence in many quarters, ~ 
and we pray that God’s benediction may ever rest on that 
beautiful temple of worship. “For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sake, I will now)say, Peace be unto you.” 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Aprit 2.— Rey. Augustus Woodbury was installed pastor of 
the Westminster Congregational Church and Society in Provi- 
dence, R.I. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Hedge. 


Aprin 15.— Rev. Theodore Tebbets was installed pastor of 
the First Congregational Church and Society in Medford. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Professor F. D. Huntington. 


Aprit 19.—Mr. John Henry Canoll was ordained an Evan- 
gelist at Albany, N.Y. Sermon by Rev. A. D. Mayo. Mr. 
Canoll is for the present to take charge of the Unitarian Society 
in Trenton, N. Y. 


‘Apri 22.— Mr. Nathan Henry Chamberlain was ordained 
pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Canton. 
Sermon by Rev. Professor F. D. Huntington. 


Aprit 26.— Rey. Richard Metcalf preached his farewell ser- 
mon in withdrawing from the care of the Unitarian Society in 
Bath, Me., a position he was obliged to relinquish through failure 
of health. ‘The occasion was one of deep interest, sixteen chil- 
dren of the Sunday school receiving baptism at his hands. 


Apri 29.— Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D. was installed 
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pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Woburn. Sermon 
by Rev. George Putnam, D. D. 


May 6.— Mr. Charles Carroll Vinal was ordained pastor of 
the Unitarian Church and Society in North Andover. Sermon 
by Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D. 


May 13.— The Western Conference of Churches assembled at 
Alton, Illinois. The session lasted three days, and sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs. Alger, J. F. Clarke, and Haley. 


May 17.— Rev. J. G. Forman was installed pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church and Society in Alton, Illinois. Sermon by Rev. 
J. F. Clarke. 


May 20.— The semiannual meeting of the Middlesex Sunday 
School Society was held at the Lee Street Church, in Cambridge- 
port. 


May 24. — Rev. Charles Ritter was installed pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Toledo. Sermon by Rey. Dr. Hosmer. 


May 26.— The Thirty-Second Anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in the Bedford Street Church in 
Boston. 


May 26, — The annual Festival given by the laymen of Boston — 
to the clergymen of the Unitarian denomination took place in 
Faneuil Hall. Hon. Charles W. Upham presided, and addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Hale, Bellows, Cordner, Pope, 


Morison, and by Mr. Kneeland of Roxbury and Hon. John CG. 
Park of Boston. 


May 27.— The Ministerial Conference assembled in Bedford 
Street Church. Addresses were given by Rev. Dr. Osgood and 
Rey. E. B. Willson. 

May 27.—The Anniversary of the Sunday School Society 
was celebrated in the First Church in Boston. An interesting 
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report was read by the Secretary, Rev. W. H. Cudworth, and 
there were addresses and singing by children. It was an occa- 
sion of unusual interest. 


May 28.— The sermon before the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers was preached by Rev. President Stearns of Am- 
herst College. 


May 28.— The exercises of Anniversary Week came to a fitting 
and solemn close by the administration of the Lord’s Supper in 
the Federal Street Church. Rev. Mr. Sears of Wayland, and 
Rev. Mr. Stone of Bolton, officiated. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Many notices of books prepared for this number of the Journal 
are necessarily crowded out by the press of other matter. They 
will receive attention in our next number. At present we have 
room only to refer to one work to which we wish to call special 
attention. 

The Messrs. Harpers of New York have just published a book, 
written by Miss Catharine E. Beecher, the distinguished writer 
and teacher, well known as the daughter of the venerable Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, and the sister of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Dr. 
Edward Beecher, and Henry Ward Beecher. The title of the 
work is Common Sense applied to Religion; or, The Bible and the 
People. It is dedicated ‘‘ To the People, as the safest and truest 
interpreters of the Bible, and to Woman, as the Heaven-appointed 
educator of mind.”? The work is ‘‘ the result of thirty years of 
devotion to the training of the human mind for the great end for 
which it was created. THarly in that period it was felt that at the 
very foundation of such efforts were opposing theological theories 
that seemed at war with both the common sense and the moral 
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sense of mankind.’”? We quote this from her Introduction, in 
which she adds, that ‘‘these theories are to be examined and 
tested by ¢he laity as much as by theologians, and especially are 
they to be examined and decided on by woman, as the heaven- 
appointed educator of infancy and childhood.”’ 

What is to come now? the reader will naturally ask. Are we 
to have some other exhibition of the marked independence and 
talent of the Beecher family? specially is another of the chil- 
dren of the gifted preacher, who forty years ago came to Boston 
to put down Unitarianism, to treat us to some new defences of 
what he so often declared to be “another Gospel’’? Yes, it is 
even so. The chief theological theory against which this book 
does vigorous battle is the dogma of native depravity. The way 
she states the dogma is original and striking : — 


‘Suppose a colony, by some mischance, settles on an island which 
is found covered with the tobacco plant. They clear their planta- 
tions, but find that, by a remarkable and unintelligible arrangement, 
after every shower there is a fall of tobacco seeds, disseminated from 
an inaccessible height by a machine erected for the purpose and con- 
stantly supplied. 

“ After some years they receive a missive from the king to whom 
the island belongs, in which he informs them that tobacco is the chief 
object of his detestation; that it is doing incalculable mischief to his 
subjects ; that it is the chief end of his life, and he wishes it to be of 
theirs, to exterminate the plant, and thus its use. 

“He, at the same time, states that he is the author of the contriy- 
ance for scattering the seed, and that he keeps it constantly supplied, 
and claims that he has a right ‘to do what he will with his own, with- 
out being questioned by his subjects. 

“He then enacts, that any person who is found to use tobacco, or 
even to have a single seed or plant on his premises, shall be burned 
alive in a caldron of fire and brimstone. 

“Tf, in addition to this, that king were to command supreme love 
to him, and perfect confidence in his wisdom, justice, and goodness, all 
this would but faintly illustrate that awful system under consideration, 
whose penalties are eternal. ~ 

“The assumption that the constitution of mind is depraved not only 
destroys the evidence of the Creator’s wisdom and benevolence by the 
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light of reason, but destroys the possibility of a credible and reliable reve- 
lation from him. 

“For the belief in the existence of a God is dependent on an intui- 
tive truth, while his character is understood, without a revelation, only 
by the aid of that intuitive truth which teaches that the nature of his 
works proves his character and designs. Now if his greatest work, the 
immortal mind, that which alone gives any value to his other works, 
is malformed, and thus made the cause of all the misery, crime, and 
evil of this life, what is there to give any foundation for confidence 
that his revelations will not be false, pernicious, and malignant ?’’ — pp. 
287, 288. 


We do not know that we have ever read a more affecting chap- 
ter of autobiography than that in which Miss Beecher states the 
effect of this doctrine upon her mind and heart in her early life. 
If our readers want to see what effect a false theology has upon 
gifted and sensitive minds at this moment, in ten thousand house- 
holds in this country, let them read the Jilustrative Mental His- 
tory which Miss Beecher drew up to submit to some theological 
friends, and which she prefixes to her book. In her father’s 
house, she says, she had a strict religious training, but the doc- 
trines inculcated were ‘‘ dull,’’ ‘‘ unintelligible,”’ and ‘‘ very dis- 
agreeable,’’ and the religious books read at the request of her par- 
ents were an “ utter failure.” When she came under the influ- 
ence of ‘‘ revival preaching,’’ God was presented to her in a dis- 
tant and awful light, and she felt that she could not do anything 
right ‘till my birth-gift of a depraved heart was renewed by a 
special Divine interposition.’ So she went on doubting, fearing, 
struggling, year after year. At length, she says, “‘I almost lost 
my reason. For some days I thought I should go distracted. 
The first decided change of mind I now recall was an outburst of 
indignation and abhorrence. I remember once rising, as I was 
about to offer my usual, now hopeless prayer, with-a feeling very 
like this: that such a God did not deserve to be loved; that I would 
not love him if I could, and I was glad I did not!” 

We have not time to follow Miss Beecher in her account of the 
process by which she threw off the awful load that was crushing 
her mind, and attained to those views which are advocated in the 
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tracts and books we publish. Wecommend her work to our read- 
ers. When we think what doctrines it defends, who wrote it, 
who has published it, and how many thousand readers it will have 
in all parts of the country, we ask ourselves, Can it now be said 
that true Christianity is making no progress, and that we have no 
proofs of any good accomplished by the literature we are distrib- 
uting? One such book as this almost reconciles us to our small 
supply of ministers, and smal] increase of societies. It will do 
more good than any dozen of young preachers, and make more 
Unitarians than a score of new societies. 

With a brief description of the contents of this volume we must 
close a notice which we regret cannot be more extended. - Believ- 
ing that we are ‘now living through the period of demolition,” 
that a ‘* day of reconstruction seems to be looming in the orient,’’ 
Miss Beecher sees that the great question is, What is man’s na- 
ture, intellectually, socially, and morally considered? More than 
one half of the volume is given to a careful analysis of this ques- 
tion. This part of her subject is handled in a style of great clear- 
ness, and the results reached are in harmony with modern meta- 
physical and moral philosophy. The chapter on Mind as Proof 
of its Creator’s Designs is partioularly suggestive. About forty 
pages at the end of the book are devoted to'a ‘* History of the 
Dogma of a Depraved Mental Constitution.” It deserves to be 
reprinted as a tract. Her account of the tendencies of all modern 
thought to drift away from this horrible inheritance of the past, 
which is at the same time fastened upon thousands by ‘* pulpits 
with great influence and liberal salaries, literary institutions with 
posts of honor and competency, and theological seminaries that are 
the central, ecclesiastical mainsprings of influence, by large vol- 
untary associations for benevolent purposes controlling large pe- 
cuniary means, by quarterlies, monthlies, newspapers, speaking © 
to hundreds of thousands,’’ foreshadows the sure coming of 


another great theological battle, the result of which cannot be 
doubtful. 
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